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INTRODUCTION. 


Richard  Steele,  as  Ben  Jonson  said  of  his  “son” 
Cartwright,  “speaks  all  like  a  man.”  His  healthy 
nature  put,  in  his  own  time,  fresh  life  into  a  society 
enfeebled  by  the  corrupt  influences  of  which  we  find 
some  record  in  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Steele 
was  a  good  Englishman,  who  cared  for  the  social  and 
political  well-being  of  his  country,  laboured  for  both 
unselfishly,  and  with  a  kindliness  that,  outside  the 
customary  bitterness  of  political  warfare,  gave  great 
Cv  weight  to  his  unobtrusive  counsels.  Whoever  learns 

*  to  know  Steele  will  come  to  say  of  him,  as  Wordsworth 
{^  learnt  as  justly  to  say  of  the  poet  Spenser,  “I  called 

c*  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend.” 

•  This  volume  represents  only  the  character  of  his 
i  endeavour  to  use  his  influence  upon  the  readers  of  the 
jz  Tatler  and  Spectator.  One  or  two  papers  that  may  be 

missed  from  the  collection  are  reserved  for  a  future 
^possible  volume,  which  would  illustrate  Steele’s  cha- 
'jracter  by  a  collection  of  the  papers  that  touch  more 
especially  on  his  own  personal  life. 

0  Two  things  upon  which  Steele  strongly  insisted  were 
(t>tlie  evil  of  duelling  (then  a  custom  which  few  ventured 
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to  condemn)  and  the  evil  liahit  of  affecting  contempt  of 
domestic  life  (a  fashion  that  had  come  down  by  weak 
tradition  from  the  profligate  days  of  the  Restoration). 
He  saw  duelling,  as  all  men  in  England  see  it  now, 
when  he  was  perhaps  alone  in  his  clear-sightedness. 
Other  good  men  might  wish  it  away,  while  half  accept¬ 
ing  pleas  for  its  necessity.  Steele  simply  regarded  it 
as  a  dark  blot  upon  the  civilisation  of  a  Christian 
people,  morally  and  intellectually  barbarous,  ridicu¬ 
lously  stupid.  In  his  young  days  in  the  mess-room 
he  had  spoken  his  mind  on  it  among  his  comrades. 
They  had  in  jest  forced  on  him  duels  which  in  those 
days  a  soldier  would  have  been  turned  out  of  the  army 
for  refusing.  Steele  sought  to  defend  himself  without 
hurt  to  his  antagonist,  but  on  one  occasion  the  point  of 
his  sword  gave  a  wound  that  was  almost  fatal;  and 
while  his  comrade’s  life  was  in  danger,  Steele’s  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  duel  became  more  intense.  Even  of  his 
latest  work,  the  play  of  the  Conscious  Lovers ,  acted 
before  his  retirement  from  London,  and  based  upon 
Terence’s  Andria ,  Steele  said  that  he  wrote  it  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  a  scene  in  the  Fourth  Act.  It  was  a 
scene  in  which  the  younger  Bevil  so  deals  with  a 
challenge  from  a  friend  as  to  enforce  once  more  Steele’s 
doctrine  that  Christian  duty  rises  far  above,  and  utterly 
condemns,  the  point  of  honour  worshipped  by  the 
duellists. 

The  papers  upon  Husbands  and  Wives,  Father  and 
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Son,  in  tliis  collection,  illustrate  tlie  steadiness  with 
which  Steele  maintained  the  strength  and  sacredness 
of  the  home  ties  against  the  idle  fashion  of  disparage' 
ment.  The  scattered  papers  dealing  playfully  with 
that  and  other  fashions  liostilo  to  a  generous  and 
earnest  sense  of  life,  belong  equally  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Steele’s  way  of  helping  to  make  his  readers 
true  men  of  the  world.  A  touch  or  two  of  reference 
to  Louis  XIY.  may  serve  for  slight  indication  of 
Steele’s  interest  in  the  great  political  questions  which 
were,  as  a  rule,  excluded  from  the  Taller  and  Spectator. 
For  their  Essays  and  Tales  sought  to  temper  with 
wise  kindliness  the  heats  of  party,  and  bring  faith  in 
God  and  man,  the  best  sources  of  good  nature,  to  shine 
through  the  clouds  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  jj  jvp 
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Quicquid  agunt  homines — 

— nostri  est  farrago  libclli. 

Juv.,  Sat.  i.  85.  So. 

Whate’er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. — Pope. 

White’s  Chocolate  House ,  June  0. 

A  letter  from  a  young  lady,  written  in  the  most 
passionate  terms,  wherein  slio  laments  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  a  gentleman,  her  lover,  who  was  lately 
wounded  in  a  duel,  has  turned  my  thoughts  to  that 
subject,  and  inclined  me  to  examine  into  the  causes 
which  precipitate  men  into  so  fatal  a  folly.  And  as 
it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  of  subjects  of  gallantry 
in  the  article  from  hence,  and  no  one  point  in  nature 
is  more  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  company 
who  frequent  this  place  than  that  of  duels,  it  is  worth 
our  consideration  to  examine  into  this  chimerical 
groundless  humour,  and  to  lay  every  other  thought 
aside,  till  we  have  stripped  it  of  all  its  false  pretences 
to  credit  and  reputation  amongst  men. 
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But  I  must  confess,  when  I  consider  wliat  I  am 
going  about,  and  run  over  in  my  imagination  all 
the  endless  crowd  of  men  of  honour  who  will  be 
offended  at  such  a  discourse,  I  am  undertaking, 
metliinks,  a  work  worthy  an  invulnerable  hero  in 
romance,  rather  than  a  private  gentleman  with  a 
single  rapier :  but  as  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted, 
by  great  opportunities,  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
know  of  a  truth  that  all  men  fight  against  their 
will,  the  danger  vanishes,  and  resolution  rises  upon 
this  subject.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  talk  very  freely 
on  a  custom  which  all  men  wish  exploded,  though  no 
man  has  courage  enough  to  resist  it. 

But  there  is  one  unintelligible  word  which,  I 
fear,  will  extremely  perplex  my  dissertation,  and  I 
confess  to  you  [I  find  very  hard  to  explain,  which  is 
the  term  “satisfaction.”  An  honest  country  gentle¬ 
man  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  company  with 
two  or  three  modern  men  of  honour,  where  he 
happened  to  be  very  ill-treated,  and  one  of  the 
company,  being  conscious  of  his  offence,  sends  a 
note  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  tells  him  he  was 
ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  “  This  is  fine  doing,” 
says  the  plain  fellow;  “last  night  he  sent  me  away 
cursedly  out  of  humour,  and  this  morning  he  fancies 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  run  through  the 
body.” 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  to  do 
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handsome  actions  denominates  a  man  of  honour;  it 
is  enough  if  he  dares  to  defend  ill  ones.  Thus  you 
often  see  a  common  sharper  in  competition  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  rank,  though  all  mankind  is 
convinced  that  a  fighting  gamester  is  only  a  pick¬ 
pocket  with  the  courage  of  a  highwayman.  One 
cannot  with  any  patience  reflect  on  the  unaccountable 
jumble  of  persons  and  things  in  this  town  and  nation, 
which  occasions  very  frequently  that  a  brave  man 
falls  by  a  hand  below  that  of  a  common  hangman,  and 
yet  his  executioner  escapes  the  clutches  of  the  hang¬ 
man  for  doing  it.  I  shall  therefore  hereafter  con¬ 
sider  how  the  bravest  men  in  other  ages  and  nations 
have  behaved  themselves  upon  such  incidents  as  we 
decide  by  combat,  and  show,  from  their  practice,  that 
this  resentment  neither  has  its  foundation  from  true 
reason  or  solid  fame,  but  is  an  imposture,  made  up  of 
cowardice,  falsehood,  and  want  of  understanding.  For 
this  work,  a  good  history  of  quarrels  would  be  very 
edifying  to  the  public;  and  I  myself  apply  to  the 
town  for  particulars  and  circumstances  within  their 
knowledge,  which  may  serve  to  embellish  the  disser¬ 
tation  with  proper  cuts.  Most  of  the  quarrels  I  have 
ever  known  have  proceeded  from  some  valiant  cox¬ 
comb’s  persisting  in  the  wrong,  to  defend  some  pre¬ 
vailing  folly,  and  preserve  himself  from  the  ingenuity 
of  owning  a  mistake. 

By  this  means  it  is  called  “  giving  a  man  satisfaction,” 
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to  urge  your  offence  against  him  witli  your  sword, 
which  puts  me  in  mind  of  Peter’s  order  to  the 
keeper,  in  “  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ”  :  “  If  you  neglect  to 
do  all  this,  damn  you  and  your  generation  for  ever, 
and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.”  If  the  contra¬ 
diction  in  the  very  terms  of  one  of  our  challenges  were 
as  well  explained  and  turned  into  downright  English, 
would  it  not  run  after  this  manner  ? — 

“  Sir, 

“  Your  extraordinary  behaviour  last  night,  and  the 
liberty  you  were  pleased  to  take  with  me,  makes  me 
this  morning  give  you  this,  to  tell  you,  because  you  are 
an  ill-bred  puppy,  I  will  meet  you  in  Hyde  Park  an 
hour  hence ;  and  because  you  want  both  breeding  and 
humanity,  I  desire  you  would  come  with  a  pistol  in 
your  hand,  on  horseback,  and  endeavour  to  shoot  me 
through  the  head,  to  teach  you  more  manners.  If  you 
fail  of  doing  me  this  pleasure,  I  shall  say  you  are  a 
rascal  on  every  post  in  town  :  and  so,  sir,  if  you  will 
not  injure  me  more,  I  shall  never  forgive  what  you 
have  done  already.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  of  getting 
everything  ready,  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,”  &c. 


White's  Chocolate  House ,  June  8. 
My  familiar  being  come  from  Prance,  with  an  an¬ 
swer  to  my  letter  to  Lewis  of  that  kingdom,  instead  of 
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going  on  in  a  discourse  of  what  he  had  seen  in  that 
court,  lie  put  on  the  immediate  concern  of  a  guardian, 
and  fell  to  inquiring  into  my  thoughts  and  adventures 
since  his  journey.  As  short  as  his  stay  had  been,  I 
confessed  I  had  had  many  occasions  for  his  assistance 
in  my  conduct,  but  communicated  to  him  my  thoughts 
of  putting  all  my  force  against  the  horrid  and  sense¬ 
less  custom  of  duels.  “  If  it  were  possible,”  said  he, 
“  to  laugh  at  things  in  themselves  so  deeply  tragical  as 
the  impertinent  profusion  of  human  life,  I  think  I 
could  divert  you  with  a  figure  I  saw  just  after  my 
death,  when  the  philosopher  threw  me,  as  I  told  you 
some  days  ago,  into  the  pail  of  water. 

“  You  are  to  know  that,  when  men  leave  the  body, 
there  are  receptacles  for  them  as  soon  as  they  depart, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  lived  and  died. 
At  the  very  instant  that  I  was  killed,  there  came  away 
with  me  a  spirit  which  had  lost  his  body  in  a  duel. 
We  were  both  examined.  Me  the  whole  assembly 
looked  at  with  kindness  and  pity,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  an  air  of  welcome  and  consolation.  They  pro¬ 
nounced  me  very  happy,  who  had  died  in  innocence, 
and  told  me, 4  a  quite  different  place  was  allotted  to  me 
than  that  which  was  appointed  for  my  companion, 
there  being  a  great  distance  from  the  mansion  of  fools 
and  innocents,  though  at  the  same  time,  said  one  of 
the  ghosts,  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  an  idiot 
who  has  been  so  for  long  life,  and  a  child  who  departs 
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before  maturity.  But  this  gentleman  who  has  arrived 
with  you  is  a  fool  of  his  own  making,  is  ignorant  out 
of  choice,  and  will  fare  accordingly.’  The  assembly 
began  to  flock  about  him,  and  one  said  to  him,  ‘  Sir,  I 
observed  you  came  in  into  the  gate  of  persons  murdered, 
and  I  desire  to  know  what  brought  you  to  your  untimely 
end  ?  ’  He  said,  ‘  he  had  been  “  a  Second.” 5  Socrates 
(who  may  be  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  A  thens)  stood  by,  and  began  to  draw 
near  him,  in  order,  after  his  manner,  to  lead  him  into, 
a  sense  of  his  error  by  concessions  in  his  own  discourse. 
‘  Sir,’  said  that  divine  and  amicable  spirit,  4  what  was 
the  quarrel?’  He  answered,  ‘We  shall  know  very 
suddenly,  when  the  principal  in  the  business  comes, 
for  he  was  desperately  wounded  before  I  fell.’ — ‘  Sir,’ 
said  the  sage,  ‘had  you  an  estate?’ — ‘Yes,  sir,’  the 
new  guest  answered,  ‘  I  have  left  it  in  a  very  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  made  my  will  the  night  before  this  occasion.’ 
— ‘  Did  you  read  it  before  you  signed  it  ?  ’—‘Yes,  sure, 
sir,’  said  the  new-comer. — Socrates  replies,  6  Could  a 
man,  that  would  not  give  his  estate  without  reading 
the  instrument,  dispose  of  his  life  without  asking  a 
question  ?  ’  That  illustrious  shade  turned  from  him, 
and  a  crowd  of  impertinent  goblins,  who  had  been 
drolls  and  parasites  in  their  lifetime,  and  were  knocked 
on  the  head  for  their  sauciness,  came  about  my  fellow- 
traveller,  and  made  themselves  very  merry  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  words  carte  and  tierce,  and  other  terms 
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of  fencers.  But  his  thoughts  began  to  settle  into  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  adventure  which  had  robbed  him  of 
his  late  being :  and  with  a  wretched  sigh,  said  he, 
‘How  terrible  are  conviction  and  guilt,  when  they 
come  too  late  for  penitence  ! 5  ” 

Pacolet  was  going  on  in  this  strain,  but  he  recovered 
from  it,  and  told  me  “  it  was  too  soon  to  give  my  dis¬ 
course  on  this  subject  so  serious  a  turn;  you  have 
chiefly  to  do  with  that  part  of  mankind  which  must  be 
led  into  reflection  by  degrees,  and  you  must  treat  this 
custom  with  humour  and  raillery  to  get  an  audience, 
before  you  come  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  it.  There 
is  foundation  enough  for  raising  such  entertainments, 
from  the  practice  on  this  occasion.  Do  not  you  know 
that  often  a  man  is  called  out  of  bed  to  follow  implicitly 
a  coxcomb,  with  wThom  he  would  not  keep  company  on 
any  other  occasion,  to  ruin  and  death  ?  Then  a  good 
list  of  such  as  are  qualified  by  the  laws  of  these  un- 
courteous  men  of  chivalry  to  enter  into  combat,  who 
are  often  persons  of  honour  without  common  honesty, 
these,  I  say,  ranged  and  drawn  up  in  their  proper 
order,  would  give  an  aversion  to  doing  anything  in 
common  with  such  as  men  laugh  at  and  contemn.  But 
to  go  through  this  work,  you  must  not  let  your  thoughts 
vary,  or  make  excursions  from  your  theme.  Consider, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  matter  has  been  often  treated 
by  the  ablest  and  greatest  writers ;  yet  that  must  not 
discourage  you,  for  the  properest  person  to  handle  it 
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is  one  who  lias  roved  into  mixed  conversations,  and 
must  have  opportunities,  which  I  shall  gi've  you,  of 
seeing  these  sort  of  men  in  their  pleasures  and  grati¬ 
fications,  among  which  they  pretend  to  reckon  fighting. 
It  was  pleasantly  enough  said  of  a  bully  in  France, 
when  duels  first  began  to  be  punished,  ‘  The  King  has 
taken  away  gaming  and  stage-playing,  and  now  fight¬ 
ing  too ;  how  does  he  expect  gentlemen  shall  divert 
themselves  ?  ’  ” 


RAKE  AND  COQUETTE. 


Quicquid  ayunt  homines — 

— nostri  est  farrago  lihcHi. 

Juv.,  Sat .  i.  85,  86. 

Whate’er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.— Pope. 

White's  Chocolate  House,  June  9. 
Pacolet  being  gone  a-strolling  among  the  men  of 
the  sword,  in  order  to  find  out  the  secret  causes  of  the 
frequent  disputes  we  meet  with,  and  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  my  treatise  on  duelling,  I  have  room  left 
to  go  on  in  my  information  to  my  country  readers, 
whereby  they  may  understand  the  bright  people  whose 
memoirs  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  write.  But,  in  my 
discourse  of  the  twenty- eighth  of  the  last  month,  1 
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omitted  to  mention  the  most  agreeable  of  all  bad 
characters,  and  that  is  a  rake. 

A  rake  is  a  man  always  to  be  pitied,  and  if  he  lives, 
is  one  day  certainly  reclaimed,  for  his  faults  proceed 
not  from  choice  or  inclination,  but  from  strong  passions 
and  appetites,  which  are  in  youth  too  violent  for  the 
curb  of  reason,  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good 
nature,  all  which  he  must  have  by  nature  and  educa¬ 
tion  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  of 
this  order.  He  is  a  poor,  unwieldy  wretch,  that  com¬ 
mits  faults  out  of  the  redundance  of  his  good  qualities. 
His  pity  and  compassion  make  him  sometimes  a  bubble 
to  all  his  fellows,  let  them  be  never  so  much  below  him 
in  understanding.  His  desires  run  away  with  him 
through  the  strength  and  force  of  a  lively  imagination, 
which  hurries  him  on  to  unlawful  pleasures  before 
reason  has  power  to  come  in  to  his  rescue.  Thus,  with 
all  the  good  intentions  in  the  world  to  amendment, 
this  creature  sins  on  against  Heaven,  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  country,  who  all  call  for  a  better  use 
of  his  talents.  There  is  not  a  being  under  the  sun  so 
miserable  as  this  :  he  goes  on  in  a  pursuit  he  himself 
disapproves,  and  has  no  enjoyment  but  what  is  followed 
by  remorse  ;  no  relief  from  remorse  but  the  repetition 
of  his  crime.  It  is  possible  I  may  talk  of  this  person 
with  too  much  indulgence,  but  I  must  repeat  it,  that 
I  think  this  a  character  which  is  the  most  the  object  of 
pity  of  any  in  the  world.  The  man  in  the  pangs  of 
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tlie  stone,  gout,  or  any  acute  distemper,  is  not  in  so  de¬ 
plorable  a  condition,  in  the  eye  of  right  sense,  as  he 
that  errs  and  repents,  and  repents  and  errs  on.  The 
fellow  with  broken  limbs  justly  deserves  your  alms  for 
his  impotent  condition,  but  he  that  cannot  use  his  own 
reason  is  in  a  much  worse  state,  for  you  see  him  in 
miserable  circumstances,  with  his  remedy  at  the  same 
time  in  his  own  possession,  if  he  would  or  could  use 
it.  This  is  the  cause  that  of  all  ill  characters  the 
rake  has  the  best  quarter  in  the  world  ;  for  when  he 
is  himself,  and  unruffled  with  intemperance,  you  see 
his  natural  faculties  exert  themselves,  and  attract  an 
eye  of  favour  towards  his  infirmities. 

But  if  we  look  round  us  here,  how  many  dull  rogues 
are  there  that  would  fain  be  what  this  poor  man  hates 
himself  for  ?  All  the  noise  towards  six  in  the  evening 
is  caused  by  his  mimics  and  imitators.  How  ought 
men  of  sense  to  be  careful  of  their  actions,  if  it  were 
merely  from  the  indignation  of  seeing  themselves  ill 
drawn  by  such  little  pretenders  !  Hot  to  say  he  that 
leads  is  guilty  of  all  the  actions  of  his  followers,  and  a 
rake  has  imitators  whom  you  would  never  expect 
should  prove  so.  Second-hand  vice,  sure,  of  all  is  the 
most  nauseous.  There  is  hardly  a  folly  more  absurd, 
or  which  seems  less  to  be  accounted  for,  though  it  is 
what  we  see  every  day,  than  that  grave  and  honest 
natures  give  in  to  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
good  sense  if  they  thought  fit  to  use  it;  but  the 
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fatality  under  which  most  men  labour,  of  desiring  to 
be  what  they  are  not,  makes  them  go  out  of  a  method 
in  which  they  might  be  received  with  applause,  and 
would  certainly  excel,  into  one  wherein  they  will  all 
their  life  have  the  air  of  strangers  to  what  they  aim  at. 

For  this  reason  I  have  not  lamented  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  any  one  I  know  so  much  as  of  Nobilis,  who 
was  born  with  sweetness  of  temper,  just  apprehension, 
and  everything  else  that  might  make  him  a  man  fit  for 
his  order.  But  instead  of  the  pursuit  of  sober  studies 
and  applications,  in  which  he  would  certainly  be 
capable  of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  noblest 
assembly  of  men  in  the  world — I  say,  in  spite  of 
that  good  nature  wdiich  is  his  proper  bent,  he  will  say 
ill-natured  things  aloud,  put  such  as  he  was,  and  still 
should  be,  out  of  countenance,  and  drown  all  the 
natural  good  in  him  to  receive  an  artificial  ill  character 
in  which  he  will  never  succeed,  for  Nobilis  is  no  rake. 
He  may  guzzle  as  much  wine  as  he  pleases,  talk  amiss 
if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  may  as  well  drink  water-gruel, 
and  go  twice  a  day  to  church,  for  it  will  never  do.  I 
pronounce  it  again — Nobilis  is  no  rake.  To  be  of  that 
order  he  must  be  vicious  against  his  will,  and  not  so 
by  study  or  application.  All  “  pretty  fellows  ”  are 
also  excluded  to  a  man,  as  well  as  all  inamoratoes,  or 
persons  of  the  epicene  gender,  who  gaze  at  one  another 
in  the  presence  of  ladies.  This  class  of  w;hich  I  am 
giving  you  an  account  is  pretended  to  also  by  men  of 
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strong  abilities  in  drinking,  though  they  are  such 
whom  the  liquor,  not  the  conversation,  keeps  together. 
But  blockheads  may  roar,  fight,  and  stab,  and  be  never 
the  nearer;  their  labour  is  also  lost — they  want  sense: 
they  are  no  rakes. 

As  a  rake  among  men  is  the  man  who  lives  in  the  con¬ 
stant  abuse  of  his  reason,  so  a  coquette  among  women 
is  one  who  lives  in  continual  misapplication  of  her 
beauty.  The  chief  of  all  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  acquainted  with  is  pretty  Mrs.  Toss ;  she  is  ever  in 
practice  of  something  which  disfigures  her,  and  takes 
from  her  charms,  though  all  she  does  tends  to  a  con¬ 
trary  effect.  She  has  naturally  a  very  agreeable  voice 
and  utterance,  which  she  has  changed  for  the  prettiest 
lisp  imaginable.  She  sees  what  she  has  a  mind  to  see 
at  half  a  mile  distance ;  but  poring  with  her  eyes  half 
shut  at  every  one  she  passes  by  she  believes  much 
more  becoming.  The  Cupid  on  her  fan  and  she  have 
their  eyes  full  on  each  other  all  the  time  in  which  they 
are  not  both  in  motion.  Whenever  her  eye  is  turned 
from  that  dear  object,  you  may  have  a  glance  and  your 
bow,  if  she  is  in  humour,  returned  as  civilly  as  you 
make  it ;  but  that  must  not  be  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  greater  quality,  for  Mrs.  Toss  is  so  thoroughly 
well-bred  that  the  chief  person  present  has  all  her 
regards.  And  she  who  giggles  at  divine  service,  and 
laughs  at  her  very  mother,  can  compose  herself  at  the 
approach  of  a  man  of  a  good  estate. 
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Quicquid  agunt  homines— 

— nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

Juv.,  Sat.  i.  85,  8G. 

Wliate’er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. — Pope. 

White's  Chocolate  House ,  June  13. 

I  had  suspended  the  business  of  duelling  to  a  distant 
time,  but  that  I  am  called  upon  to  declare  myself  upon 
a  point  proposed  in  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Sir,  June  9,  at  night . 

“  I  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  calling  a  gentleman  a  smart  fellow  is  an 
affront  or  not?  A  youth  entering  a  certain  coffee¬ 
house,  with  his  cane  tied  at  his  button,  wearing  red- 
heeled  shoes,  I  thought  of  your  description,  and  could 
not  forbear  telling  a  friend  of  mine  next  to  me,  ‘  There 
enters  a  smart  fellow/  The  gentleman  hearing  it, 
had  immediately  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me,  and 
desired  satisfaction  ;  at  which  I  was  more  puzzled  than 
at  the  other,  remembering  what  mention  your  familiar 
makes  of  those  that  had  lost  their  lives  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  The  thing  is  referred  to  your  judgment;  and  I 
expect  you  to  be  my  second,  since  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  our  quarrel.— I  am,  sir,  your  friend  and 
humble  servant/’ 
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I  absolutely  pronounce  t.liat  there  is  no  occasion  of 
offence  given  in  this  expression,  for  a  “  smart  fellow  ” 
is  always  an  appellation  of  praise,  and  is  a  man  of 
double  capacity.  The  true  cast  or  mould  in  which  you 
may  be  sure  to  know  him  is,  when  his  livelihood  or 
education  is  in  the  civil  list,  and  you  see  him  express  a 
vivacity  or  mettle  above  the  way  he  is  in  by  a  little 
jerk  in  his  motion,  short  trip  in  his  steps,  well-fancied 
lining  of  his  coat,  or  any  other  indications  which  may 
be  given  in  a  vigorous  dress.  Now,  what  possible 
insinuation  can  there  be  that  it  is  a  cause  of  quarrel 
for  a  man  to  say  he  allows  a  gentleman  really  to  be 
what  he,  his  tailor,  his  hosier,  and  his  milliner  have 
conspired  to  make  him  p  I  confess  if  this  person  who 
appeals  to  me  had  said  he  was  “  not  a  smart  fellow/’ 
there  had  been  cause  for  resentment ;  but  if  he  stands 
to  it  that  he  is  one,  he  leaves  no  manner  of  ground  for 
a  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  lamentable 
thing,  that  there  should  be  a  dispute  raised  upon  a 
man’s  saying  another  is  what  he  plainly  takes  pains  to 
be  thought. 

But  this  point  cannot  be  so  well  adjusted  as  by 
inquiring  what  are  the  sentiments  of  wise  nations  and 
communities  of  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  from  thence 
conclude  whether  it  is  honourable  to  draw  it  so 
frequently  or  not.  An  illustrious  commonwealth  of 
Italy  has  preserved  itself  for  many  ages,  without 
letiing  one  of  their  subjects  handle  this  destructive 
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instrument,  always  leaving  that  work  to  such  of  man¬ 
kind  as  understand  the  use  of  a  whole  skin  so  little 
as  to  make  a  profession  of  exposing  it  to  cuts  and  scars. 

But  what  need  we  run  to  such  foreign  instances? 
Our  own  ancient  and  well-governed  cities  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  examples  to  all  mankind  in  their  regulation  of  mili¬ 
tary  achievements.  The  chief  citizens,  like  the  noble 
Italians,  hire  mercenaries  to  carry  arms  in  their  stead ; 
and  you  shall'  have  a  fellow  of  a  desperate  fortune,  for 
the  gain  of  one  half-crown,  go  through  all  the  dangers 
of  Tothill  Fields  or  the  Artillery  Ground,  clap  his 
right  jaw  within  two  inches  of  the  touch-hole  of  a 
musket,  fire  it  off,  and  huzza,  with  as  little  concern  as 
he  tears  a  pullet.  Thus  you  see  to  what  scorn  of 
danger  these  mercenaries  arrive  out  of  a  mere  love  of 
sordid  gain  :  but  methinks  it  should  take  off  the  strong 
prepossession  men  have  in  favour  of  bold  actions,  when 
they  see  upon  what  low  motives  men  aspire  to  them. 
Do  but  observe  the  common  practice  in  the  government 
of  those  heroic  bodies,  our  militia  and  lieutenancies, 
the  most  ancient  corps  of  soldiers,  perhaps,  in  the 
universe.  I  question  whether  there  is  one  instance  of 
an  animosity  between  any  two  of  these  illustrious  sons 
of  Mars  since  their  institution  which  was  decided  by 
combat.  I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  read  the  chroniclo 
of  an  accident  which  had  like  to  have  occasioned  blood¬ 
shed  in  the  very  field  before  all  the  general  officers, 
though  most  of  them  were  justices  of  tiro  peace. 
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Captain  Crabtree  of  Bircliin  Lane,  haberdasher,  had 
drawn  a  bill  upon  Major-General  Maggot,  cheese¬ 
monger  in  Thames  Street.  Crabtree  draws  this  upon 
Mr.  William  Maggot  and  Company.  A  country  lad 
received  this  bill,  and  not  understanding  the  word 
company ,  used  in  drawing  bills  on  men  in  partnership, 
carried  it  to  Mr.  Jeffery  Stitch  of  Crooked  Lane, 
lieutenant  of  the  major- general's  company,  whom  ho 
had  the  day  before  seen  march  by  the  door  in  all  the 
pomp  of  his  commission.  The  lieutenant  accepts  it,  for 
the  honour  of  the  company,  since  it  had  come  to  him, 
but  repayment  being  asked  from  the  major-general,  he 
absolutely  refuses.  Upon  this  the  lieutenant  thinks  of 
nothing  less  than  to  bring  this  to  a  rupture,  and  takes 
for  his  second  Tobias  Armstrong,  of  the  Counter,  and 
sends  him  with  a  challenge  in  a  scrip  of  parchment, 
wherein  was  written  Stitch  contra  Maggot,  and  all  the 
fury  vanished  in  a  moment.  The  major-general  give3 
satisfaction  to  the  second,  and  all  was  well. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  bold  spirits  of  our  city  are  kept 
in  such  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  Otherwise, 
where  would  our  liberties  soon  be,  if  wealth  and  valour 
were  suffered  to  exert  themselves  with  their  utmost 
force  ?  If  such  officers  as  are  employed  in  the  terrible 
bands  above  mentioned  were  to  draw  bills  as  well  as 
swords,  these  dangerous  captains,  who  would  victual 
an  army  as  well  as  lead  it,  would  be  too  powerful  for 
the  State :  but  the  point  of  honour  jusily  gives  way  to 
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that  of  gain,  and  by  long  and  wise  regulation  tlie  richest 
is  the  bravest  man.  I  have  known  a  captain  rise  to  a 
colonel  in  two  days  by  the  fall  of  Stocks ;  and  a  major, 
my  good  friend,  near  the  Monument,  ascended  to  that 
honour  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  spirits  and  the  rising 
of  right  Eantz.  By  this  true  sense  of  honour,  that 
body  of  warriors  are  ever  in  good  order  and  discipline, 
with  their  colours  and  coats  all  whole.  As  in  other 
battalions,  where  their  principles  of  action  are  less 
solid,  you  see  the  men  of  service  look  like  spectres,  with 
long  sides  and  lank  cheeks,  in  this  army  you  may 
measure  a  man’s  services  by  his  waist,  and  the  most 
prominent  belly  is  certainly  the  man  who  has  been 
most  upon  action.  Bes  des  all  this,  there  is  another 
excellent  remark  to  be  made  in  the  discipline  of  these 
troops.  It  being  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  people 
of  England  should  see  what  they  have  for  their  money, 
and  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  advantages  they  gain  by  it, 
all  battles  "which  are  fought  abroad  are  represented 
here.  But  since  one  side  must  be  beaten  and  the 
other  conquer,  which  might  create  disputes,  the  eldest 
company  is  always  to  make  the  other  run,  and  the 
younger  retreats,  according  to  the  last  news  and  best 
intelligence.  I  have  myself  seen  Prince  Eugene 
make  Catinat  fly  from  the  backside  of  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane  to  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  and  not  give  over  the 
pursuit  till  obliged  to  leave  the  Bear  Garden  on  the 
right,  to  avoid  being  borne  down  by  fencers,  wild 
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bulls,  and  monsters  too  terrible  for  tlie  encounters 
of  any  heroes  but  such  whose  lives  are  their  livelihood. 

We  have  here  seen  that  wise  nations  do  not  admit  of 
fighting,  even  in  defence  of  their  country,  as  a 
laudable  action ;  and  they  live  within  the  walls  of  our 
own  city  in  great  honour  and  reputation  without  it. 
It  would  be  very  necessary  to  understand  by  what 
force,  of  the  climate,  food,  education,  or  employment, 
one  man’s  sense  is  brought  to  differ  so  essentially  from 
that  of  another,  that  one  is  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
for  forbearing  a  thing  which  makes  for  his  safety,  and 
another  applauded  for  consulting  his  ruin  and  de¬ 
struction. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  show  our 
travelling,  to  examine  this  subject  fully,  and  tell  you  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  of  honour  in  Spain,  though 
you  offend  him  never  so  gallantly,  stabs  you  basely ;  in 
England,  though  you  offend  never  so  basely,  challenges 
fairly.  The  former  kills  you  out  of  revenge,  the  latter 
out  of  good-breeding. 
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My  own  Apartment ,  June  14. 

I  AM  just  come  hither  at  ten  at  night,  and  have, 
ever  since  six,  been  in  the  most  celebrated,  though 
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most;  nauseous,  company  in  town;  the  two  leaders  of 
the  society  wore  a  critic  and  a  wit.  These  two  gentle¬ 
men  are  great  opponents  upon  all  occasions,  not  dis¬ 
cerning  that  they  are  the  nearest  each  other,  in  temper 
and  talents,  of  any 'two  classes  of  men  in  the  world ;  for, 
to  profess  judgment,  and  to  profess  wit,  both  arise  from 
the  same  failure,  which  is  want  of  judgment.  The 
poverty  of  the  critic  this  way  proceeds  from  the  abuse 
of  his  faculty ;  that  of  the  wit  from  the  neglect  of  it. 
It  is  a  particular  observation  I  have  always  made,  that 
of  all  mortals  a  critic  is  the  silliest,  for,  by  inuring 
himself  to  examine  all  things,  whether  they  are  of  con¬ 
sequence  or  not,  he  never  looks  upon  anything  but 
with  a  design  of  passing  sentence  upon  it,  by  which 
means  he  is  never  a  companion,  but  always  a  censor. 
This  makes  him  earnest  upon  trifles,  and  dispute  on 
the  most  indifferent  occasions  with  vehemence.  If  he 
offers  to  speak  or  write,  that  talent,  which  should 
approve  the  work  of  the  other  faculties,  prevents  their 
operation.  He  comes  upon  action  in  armour,  but  with¬ 
out  weapons;  he  stands  in  safety,  but  can  gain  no 
glory.  The  wit,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  hurried 
so  long  away  by  imagination  only,  that  judgment 
seems  not  to  have  ever  been  one  of  his  natural  faculties. 
This  gentleman  takes  himself  to  be  as  much  obliged  to 
be  merry  as  the  other  to  be  grave.  A  thorough  critic 
is  a  sort  of  Puritan  in  the  polite  world.  As  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  in  religion  stumbles  at  the  ordinary  occurrences 
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of  life,  if  lie  cannot  quote  Scripture  examples  on 
the  occasion,  so  the  critic  is  never  safe  in  his  speech 
or  writing  without  he  has,  among  the  celebrated 
writers,  an  authority  for  the  truth  of  his  sentence. 
You  will  believe  we  had  a  very  good  time  with  these 
brethren,  who  were  so  far  out  of  the  dress  of  their 
native  country,  and  so  lost  to  its  dialect,  that  they  were 
as  much  strangers  to  themselves  as  to  their  relation  to 
each  other.  They  took  up  the  whole  discourse ;  some¬ 
times  the  critic  grew  passionate,  and  when  reprimanded 
by  the  wit  for  any  trip  or  hesitation  in  his  voice,  he 
would  answer,  “  Mr.  Dryden  makes  such  a  character, 
on  such  an  occasion,  break  off  in  the  same  manner,  so 
that  the  stop  was  according  to  nature,  and  as  a  man  in 
a  passion  should  do.”  The  wit,  who  is  as  far  gone  in 
letters  as  himself,  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  such 
an  apology,  and  concludes  only  that  thougli  his  anger 
is  justly  vented,  it  wants  fire  in  the  utterance.  If  wit 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  there  is  no  man  has  generally  so  little  of  that 
talent  as  he  who  is  a  wit  by  profession.  What  he  says, 
instead  of  arising  from  the  occasion,  has  an  occasion 
invented  to  bring  it  in.  Thus  he  is  new  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  he  talks  like  nobody  else,  but  has 
taken  up  a  method  of  his  own,  without  commerce  of 
dialogue  with  other  people.  The  lively  Jasper  Dactyle 
is  one  of  this  character.  He  seems  to  have  made  a  vow 
to  be  witty  to  his  life’s  end.  When  you  meet  him, 
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“  What  do  you  think,”  says  ho,  “  I  have  been  enter¬ 
taining  myself  with  ?  ”  Then  out  comes  a  premeditated 
turn;  to  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  answer,  for  he 
goes  on  in  the  same  strain  of  thought  he  designed, 
without  your  speaking.  Therefore  I  have  a  general 
answer  to  all  he  can  say;  as,  ‘‘Sure,  there  never  was 
any  creature  had  so  much  fire  !  ”  Spondee,  who  is  a 
critic,  is  seldom  out  of  this  fine  man’s  company.  They 
have  no  manner  of  affection  for  each  other,  but  keep 
together,  like  Novel  and  Oldfox  in  The  Plain 
Dealer ,  because  they  show  each  other.  I  know 
several  men  of  sense  who  can  be  diverted  with  this 
couple;  but  I  see  no  curiosity  in  the  thing,  except 
it  be  that  Spondee  is  dull  and  seems  dull ;  but  Dactyle 
is  heavy,  with  a  brisk  face.  It  must  be  owned,  also, 
that  Dactyle  has  almost  vigour  enough  to  be  a  coxcomb, 
but  Spondee,  by  the  lowness  of  his  constitution,  is  only 
a  blockhead. 


TO  THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


St.  James's  Coffee  House ,  June  15. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  moment  since  our  last, 
except  it  be  that  the  copy  of  the  following  original 
letter  came  by  the  way  of  Ostend.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  closet  of  Monsieur  Chamillard.  the 
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late  Secretary  of  State  of  France,  since  liis  disgrace. 
It  was  signed  by  two  brothers  of  the  famous  Cavallier, 
who  led  the  Cevenuois,  and  had  a  personal  interview 
with  the  king,  as  well  as  a  capitulation  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  leave  the  dominions  of  France.  There  are 
many  other  names  to  it,  among  whom  is  the  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  Marquis  Guiscard. 

“  Sir, 

“  Wo  have  read  your  Majesty’s  letter  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  your  provinces,  with  instructions  what  sen¬ 
timents  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  your  people;  but 
as  you  have  always  acted  upon  the  maxim  that  we  were 
made  for  you,  and  not  you  for  us,  we  must  take  leave  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  we  are  exactly  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  must  desire  you  to  send  for  your  grandson 
home,  and  acquaint  him  that  you  now  know,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  absolute  power  is  only  a  vertigo  in  the  brain 
of  princes,  which  for  a  time  may  quicken  their  motion, 
and  double  in  their  diseased  sight  the  instances  of 
power  above  them,  but  must  end  in  their  fall  and 
destruction.  Your  memorial  speaks  a  good  father  of 
your  family,  but  a  very  ill  one  of  your  people.  Your 
Majesty  is  reduced  to  hear  truth,  when  you  are  obliged 
to  speak  it.  There  is  no  governing  any  but  savages  by 
other  methods  than  their  own  consent,  which  you  seem 
to  acknowledge  in  appealing  to  us  for  our  opinion  of 
your  conduct  in  treating  of  peace.  Had  your  people 
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been  always  of  your  council,  the  King  of  France  liacl 
never  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  acknowledge  bis  arms 
were  fallen  into  contempt.  But  since  it  is  thus,  wo 
must  ask,  how  is  any  man  of  France,  but  they  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  the  better  that-  Philip  is  King  of 
Spain  ?  Wo  have  outgrown  that  folly  of  placing  our 
happiness  in  your  Majesty’s  being  called  ‘  The  Great.’ 
Therefore,  as  you  and  we  are  all  alike  bankrupts  and 
undone,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  but  compound 
with  our  adversaries,  and  not  talk  like  their  equals. 
Your  Majesty  must  forgive  us,  that  we  cannot  wish 
you  success,  or  lend  you  help;  for,  if  you  lost  one 
battle  more,  we  may  have  a  hand  in  the  peace  you 
make,  and  doubt  not  but  your  Majesty’s  faith  in 
treaties  will  require  the  ratification  of  the  States  of 
your  kingdoms.  So  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell,  till 
we  have  the  honour  to  meet  you  assembled  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  happy  expectation  makes  us  willing  to 
wait  the  event  of  another  campaign,  from  whence  we 
hope  to  be  raised  from  the  misery  of  slaves  to  the 
privileges  of  subjects.  We  are  your  Majesty’s  truly 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  &c.” 
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Si  non  err  asset,  fecerat  ille  minus. 

Mart.  i.  22,  ult. 

Had  he  not  erred,  his  glory  had  been  less. 

WilVs  Coffee  House ,  November  14. 
That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women  seems  to  be 
the  heroic  virtue  of  private  persons ;  and  there  never 
breathed  one  man  who  did  not,  in  that  part  of  his  days 
wherein  he  was  recommending  himself  to  his  mistress, 
do  something  beyond  his  ordinary  course  of  life.  As 
this  has  a  very  great  effect  even  upon  the  most  slow 
and  common  men,  so,  upon  such  as  it  finds  qualified 
with  virtue  and  merit,  it  shines  out  in  proportionable 
degrees  of  excellence.  It  gives  new  grace  to  the  most 
eminent  accomplishments ;  and  he  who  of  himself  lias 
either  wit,  wisdom,  or  valour,  exerts  each  of  these 
noble  endowments  when  he  becomes  a  lover  with  a 
certain  beauty  of  action  above  what  was  ever  observed 
in  him  before;  and  all  who  are  without  any  one  of 
these  qualities  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rabble  of 
mankind. 

I  was  talking  after  this  manner  in  a  corner  of  this 
place  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  said,  “  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  your  discourse  recalls  to 
my  mind  a  story,  which  I  have  longed  to  tell  you 
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ever  since  I  read  that  article  wherein  you  desire  your 
friends  to  give  you  accounts  of  obscure  merit.”  Tho 
story  I  had  of  him  is  literally  true,  and  well  known  to 
be  so  in  the  country  wherein  the  circumstances  were 
transacted.  He  acquainted  me  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  concerned,  wdiich  I  shall  change  into  feigned 
ones,  there  being  a  respect  due  to  their  families  that 
are  still  in  being,  as  well  as  that  the  names  themselves 
would  not  be  so  familiar  to  an  English  ear.  The 
adventure  really  happened  in  Denmark ;  and,  if  I  can 
remember  all  the  passages,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  as 
moving  to  my  readers  as  it  was  to  me. 

Clarinda  and  Chloe,  twTo  very  fine  women,  were  bred 
up  as  sisters  in  the  family  of  Romeo,  who  was  the 
father  of  Chloe,  and  the  guardian  of  Clarinda. 
Philander,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  person  and 
charming  conversation,  being  a  friend  of  old  Romeo’s, 
frequented  his  house,  and  by  that  means  was  much  in 
conversation  with  the  young  ladies,  though  still  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  and  the  guardian.  The  ladies 
both  entertained  a  secret  passion  for  him,  and  could  see 
well  enough,  notwithstanding  the  delight  which  he 
really  took  in  Romeo’s  conversation,  that  there  was 
something  more  in  his  heart  which  made  him  so 
assiduous  a  visitant.  Each  of  them  thought  herself 
the  happy  woman,  but  the  person  beloved  was  Chloe. 
It  happened  that  both  of  them  wTere  at  a  play  in  a 
carnival  evening,  when  it  is  the  fashion  there — as  well 
8-133 
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as  in  most  countries  of  Europe — both  for  men  and 
women  to  appear  in  masks  and  disguises.  It  was  on 
that  memorable  night,  in  the  year  1679,  when  the  play¬ 
house  by  some  unhappy  accident  was  set  on  fire. 
Philander,  in  the  first  hurry  of  the  disaster,  imme¬ 
diately  ran  where  his  treasure  was,  burst  open  the 
door  of  the  box,  snatched  the  lady  up  in  his  arms,  and, 
with  unspeakable  resolution  and  good  fortune,  carried 
her  off  safe.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  crowd  but 
he  sat  her  down,  and,  grasping  her  in  his  arms  with 
all  the  raptures  of  a  deserving  lover,  “  How  happy  am 
I,”  says  he,  “  in  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  I  love  you 
more  than  all  things,  and  of  showing  you  the  sincerity 
of  my  passion  at  the  very  first  declaration  of  it!” 
“  My  dear,  dear  Philander,”  says  the  lady,  pulling  off 
her  mask,  “  this  is  not  a  time  for  art,  you  are  much 
dearer  to  me  than  the  life  you  have  preserved,  and 
the  joy  of  my  present  deliverance  does  not  transport 
me  so  much  as  the  passion  which  occasioned  it.”  Who 
can  tell  the  grief,  the  astonishment,  the  terror,  that 
appeared  in  the  face  of  Philander  when  he  saw  the 
person  he  spoke  to  was  Clarinda?  After  a  short 
pause,  “  Madam,”  says  he,  with  the  looks  of  a  dead 
man,  “  we  are  both  mistaken,”  and  immediately  flew 
away,  without  hearing  the  distressed  Clarinda,  who 
had  just  strength  enough  to  cry  out,  “  Cruel 
Philander !  why  did  you  not  leave  me  in  the 
theatre  ?  ”  Crowds  of  people  immediately  gathered 
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about  her,  and,  after  having  brought  her  to  herself, 
conveyed  her  to  tho  house  of  the  good  old  unhappy 
Romeo.  Philander  was  now  pressing  against  a  whole 
tide  of  people  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  striving 
to  enter  with  more  earnestness  than  any  there  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  out.  He  did  it  at  last,  and  with 
much  difficulty  forced  his  way  to  the  box  where  his 
beloved  Ohloe  stood  expecting  her  fate  amidst  this 
scene  of  terror  and  distraction.  She  revived  at  the 
sight  of  Philander,  who  fell  about  her  neck  with  a 
tenderness  not  to  be  expressed,  and  amidst  a  thousand 
sobs  and  sighs  told  her  liis  love  and  his  dreadful  mis¬ 
take.  The  stage  was  now  in  flames,  and  the  whole 
house  full  of  smoke ;  the  entrance  was  quite  barred  up 
with  heaps  of  people  who  had  fallen  upon  one  another 
as  they  endeavoured  to  get  out.  Swords  were  drawn, 
shrieks  heard  on  all  sides,  and,  in  short,  no  possibility 
of  an  escape  for  Philander  himself,  had  he  been 
capable  of  making  it  without  his  Chloe.  But  his 
mind  was  above  such  a  thought,  and  wholly  employed 
in  weeping,  condoling,  and  comforting.  He  catches 

her  in  his  arms.  The  fire  surrounds  them,  while - 1 

cannot  go  on - 

Were  I  an  infidel,  misfortunes  like  this  would 
convince  me  that  there  must  be  a  hereafter ;  for  who 
can  believe  that  so  much  virtue  could  meet  with  so 
great  a  distress  without  a  following  reward?  As  for 
my  part,  I  am  so  old-fashioned  as  firmly  to  believe  that 
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all  who  perisli  in  sucli  generous  enterprises  are  relieved 
from  tlie  further  exercise  of  life ;  and  Providence, 
which  sees  their  virtue  consummate  and  manifest, 
takes  them  to  an  immediate  reward,  in  a  being  more 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their  spirits.  What  else 
can  wipe  away  our  tears,  when  we  contemplate  such 
undeserved,  such  irreparable  distresses  ?  It  was  a 
sublime  thought  in  some  of  the  heathens  of  old— 

— Quce  gratia  curritm 
Armorumque  fuit  vivis ,  quce  cura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos ;  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos. 

Virg.  iEx.  vi.  653. 

That  is,  in  other  words,  “  The  same  employments  and 
inclinations  which  were  the  entertainment  of  virtuous 
men  upon  earth  make  up  their  happiness  in  Elysium.” 


PAYING  CALLS. 


Pcrditur  hcec  inter  miser o  lux — 

Hor..,  Sat.  ii.  6,  59. 

— in  this  giddy,  busy  maze, 

I  lose  the  sunshine  of  my  days. 

Francis. 

Sheer  Lane ,  December  19. 

There  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tumult  in  our 
neighbourhood  as  this  evening  about  six.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  lane  the  word  was  given  that  there  was  a 
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great  funeral  coming  by.  The  next  moment  came 
forward  in  a  very  liasty,  instead  of  a  solemn  manner, 
a  long  train  of  lights,  when  at  last  a  footman,  in  very 
high  youth  and  health,  with  all  his  force  ran  through 
the  whole  art  of  beating  the  door  of  the  house  next  to 
me,  and  ended  his  rattle  with  the  true  finishing  rap. 
This  did  not  only  bring  one  to  the  door  at  which  he 
knocked,  but  to  that  of  every  one  in  the  lane  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  Among  the  rest,  my  country-maid  took  the 
alarm,  and  immediately  running  to  me,  told  me  £<  there 
was  a  fine,  fine  lady,  who  had  three  men  with  burial 
torches  making  way  before  her,  carried  by  two  men 
upon  poles,  with  looking-glasses  on  each  side  of  her, 
and  one  glass  also  before,  she  herself  appearing  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was.5’  The  girl  was  going  on  in  her 
story  when  the  lady  was  come  to  my  door  in  her  chair, 
having  mistaken  the  house.  As  soon  as  she  entered 
I  saw  she  was  Mr.  Isaac’s  scholar,  by  her  speaking 
air,  and  the  becoming  stop  she  made  when  she  began 
her  apology.  “  You  will  be  surprised,  sir,”  said  she, 
“  that  I  take  this  liberty,  who  am  utterly  a  stranger  to 
you ;  besides  that  it  may  be  thought  an  indecorum 
that  I  visit  a  man.”  She  made  here  a  pretty  hesitation, 
and  held  her  fan  to  her  face.  Then,  as  if  recovering 
her  resolution,  she  proceeded,  “  But  I  think  you  have 
said  that  men  of  your  age  are  of  no  sex  ;  therefore,  I 
may  be  as  free  with  you  as  one  of  my  own.”  The  lady 
did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  some  particular 
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matters,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  report.  But, 
before  she  took  her  leave,  she  produced  a  long  list  of 
names,  which  she  looked  upon,  to  know  whither  she 
was  to  go  next.  I  must  confess  I  could  hardly  for¬ 
bear  discovering  to  her  immediately  that  I  secretly 
laughed  at  the  fantastical  regularity  she  observed  in 
throwing  away  her  time ;  but  I  seemed  to  indulge  her 
in  it,  out  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  her  own  sense  of  her 
way  of  life.  “  Mr.  Bickerstaff,”  said  she,  “  you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  you  are  obliged  to  me  in  staying 
thus  long  with  you,  having  so  many  visits  to  make  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  hopes  that  a  third  part  of 
those  I  am  going  to  will  be  abroad,  I  should  be  unable 
to  despatch  them  this  evening.”  “  Madam/’  said  I, 
“  are  you  in  all  this  haste  and  perplexity,  and  only 
going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind  to  see  ?  ”  “  Yes, 

sir,”  said  she,  “  I  have  several  now  with  whom  I  keep 
a  constant  correspondence,  and  return  visit  for  visit 
punctually  every  week,  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  each 
other  since  last  November  was  twelvemonth.” 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  air,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  list,  told  me.  “she  was  obliged  to  ride 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  before  she  arrived  at  her 
own  house.”  I  asked,  “  after  what  manner  this  list 
was  taken,  whether  the  persons  writ  their  names  to 
her,  and  desired  that  favour,  or  how  she  knew  she  was 
not  cheated  in  her  muster-roll?”  “The  method  we 
take,”  says  she,  “  is,  that  the  porter,  or  servant  who 
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comes  to  the  door,  writes  down  all  the  names  who  come 
to  see  us,  and  all  such  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  their 
visit.”  “  But,”  said  I,  “  Madam,  I  presume  those  who 
are  searching  for  each  other,  and  know  one  another  by 
messages,  may  be  understood  as  candidates  only  for 
each  other’s  favour ;  and  that  after  so  may  how-do-ye- 
do’s,  you  proceed  to  visit  or  not,  as  you  like  the  run  of 
each  other’s  reputation  or  fortune.”  You  understand 
it  aright,”  said  she;  “and  we  become  friends,  as  soon 
as  we  are  convinced  that  our  dislike  to  each  other  may 
be  of  any  consequence.  For,  to  tell  you  truly,”  said 
she,  u  for  it  is  in  vain  to  hide  anything  from  a  man  of 
your  penetration,  general  visits  are  not  made  out  of 
good  will,  but  for  fear  of  ill-will.  Punctuality  in  this 
case  is  often  a  suspicious  circumstance :  and  there  is 
nothing  so  common  as  to  have  a  lady  say,  4  I  hope  she 
has  heard  nothing  of  what  I  said  of  her,  that  she  grows 
so  great  with  me  !  ’  But  indeed  my  porter  is  so  dull 
and  negligent,  that  I  fear  he  has  not  put  down  half  the 
people  I  owe  visits  to.”  “  Madam,”  said  I,  “  methinks 
it  would  be  very  proper  if  your  gentleman-usher  or 
groom  of  the  chamber  were  always  to  keep  an  account, 
by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor.  I  know  a  city  lady 
who  uses  that  method,  which  I  think  very  laudable; 
for  though  you  may  possibly  at  the  court  end  of  the 
town  receive  at  the  door,  and  light  up  better  than 
within  Temple  Bar,  yet  I  must  do  that  justice  to  my 
friends  the  ladies  within  the  walls  to  own  that  iney 
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are  much  more  exact  in  their  correspondence.  The 
lady  I  was  going*  to  mention  as  an  example  has  always 
the  second  apprentice  out  of  the  counting-house  for  her 
own  use  on  her  visiting-day,  and  he  sets  down  very 
methodically  all  the  visits  which  are  made  her.  I  re¬ 
member  very  well  that  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 

when  she  made  up  her  account  for  the  year  1708,  it 

# 

stood  thus  : — - 

“  Mrs.  Couetwood  — 

Debtor. 

To  seventeen  hun-  J 

dred  and  four  >■  1,704 
visits  received,  ) 


“  This  gentlewoman  is  a  woman  of  great  economy, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  her  affairs, 
and,  therefore,  ordered  her  apprentice  to  give  her 
credit  for  my  lady  Easy’s  impertinent  visits  upon 
wrong  days,  and  deduct  only  twelve  per  cent.  He  had 
orders  also  to  subtract  one  and  a  half  from  the  whole 
of  such  as  she  had  denied  herself  to  before  she  kept 
a  day  ;  and  after  taking  those  proper  articles  of  credit 
on  her  side,  she  was  in  an/ear  but  five  hundred.  She 
ordered  her  husband  to  buy  in  a  couple  of  fresh  coach- 
horses,  and  with  no  other  loss  than  the  death  of  two 
footmen,  and  a  churchyard  cough  brought  upon  her 


“Per  Contra. —  Creditor. 

By  eleven  hun- J 
dred  and  nine  >  1,109 
paid  .  .  \ 

Due  to  balance  .  595 


1,704 
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coachman,  she  was  clear  in  the  world  on  the  10th  of 
February  last,  and  keeps  so  beforehand,  that  she  pays 
everybody  their  own,  and  yet  makes  daily  new  ac¬ 
quaintances/’ 

I  know  not  whether  this  agreeable  visitant  was  fired 
with  the  example  of  the  lady  I  told  her  of,  but  she  im¬ 
mediately  vanished  out  of  my  sight,  it  being,  it  seems, 
as  necessary  a  point  of  good-breeding,  to  go  off  as  if 
you  stole  something  out  of  the  house,  as  it  is  to  enter 
as  if  you  came  to  fire  it.  I  do  not  know  one  thing  that 
contributes  so  much  to  the  lessening  the  esteem  men  of 
sense  have  to  the  fair  sex  as  this  article  of  visits.  A 
young  iady  cannot  be  married,  but  all  impertinents  in 
town  must  be  beating  the  tattoo  from  one  quarter  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  to  show  they  know  what  passes. 
If  a  man  of  honour  should  once  in  an  age  marry  a 
woman  of  merit  for  her  intrinsic  value,  the  envious 
things  are  all  in  motion  in  an  instant,  to  make  it  known 
to  the  sisterhood  as  an  indiscretion,  and  publish  to  the 
town  how  many  pounds  he  might  have  had  to  have 
been  troubled  with  one  of  them.  After  they  are  tired 
with  that,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  their  compliments 
to  the  married  couple  and  their  relations.  They  are 
equally  busy  at  a  funeral,  and  the  death  of  a  person  of 
quality  is  always  attended  with  the  murder  ©f  several 
sets  of  coach-liorses  and  chairmen.  In  both  cases  the 
visitants  are  wholly  unaffected,  either  with  joy  or 
sorrow.  For  which  reason  their  congratulations  and 
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condolences  are  equally  words  of  course ;  and  one 
would  be  thought  wonderfully  ill-bred  that  should 
build  upon  such  expressions  as  encouragements  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  them  any  instance  of  friendship. 

Thus  are  the  true  causes  of  living,  and  the  solid 
pleasures  of  life,  lost  in  show,  imposture,  and  imperti¬ 
nence.  As  for  my  part,  I  think  most  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  families  arise  from  the  trifling  way  the  women 
have  in  spending  their  time,  and  gratifying  only 
their  eyes  and  ears,  instead  of  their  reason  and  under¬ 
standing. 

A  fine  young  woman,  bred  under  a  visiting  mother, 
knows  all  that  is  possible  for  her  to  be  acquainted  with 
by  report,  and  sees  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  used 
so  indifferently,  that  the  fears  she  is  born  with  are 
abated,  and  desires  indulged,  in  proportion  to  her  love 
of  that  light  and  trifling  conversation.  I  know  I  talk 
like  an  old  man,  but  I  must  go  on  to  say  that  I  think 
the  general  reception  of  mixed  company,  and  the  pretty 
fellows  that  are  admitted  at  those  assemblies,  give  a 
young  woman  so  false  an  idea  of  life,  that  she  is 
generally  bred  up  with  a  scorn  of  that  sort  of  merit  in 
a  man  which  only  can  make  her  happy  in  marriage ; 
and  the  wretch  to  whose  lot  she  falls  very  often  re¬ 
ceives  in  his  arms  a  coquette,  with  the  refuse  of  a 
heart  long  before  given  away  to  a  coxcomb. 

Having  received  from  the  Society  of  Upholders 
sundry  complaints  of  the  obstinate  and  refractory 
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behaviour  of  several  dead  persons,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  very  great  outrages  and  disorders,  and  by 
that  means  elapsed  the  proper  time  of  their  interment, 
and  having  on  the  other  hand  received  many  appeals 
from  the  aforesaid  dead  persons,  wherein  they  desire 
to  be  heard  before  such  their  interment,  I  have  set 
apart  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first  instant,  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  court-day  for  the  hearing  both  parties.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  can  allege  why  they,  or  any  of  their 
acquaintance,  should  or  should  not  be  buried,  I  desire 
they  may  be  ready  with  their  witnessses  at  that  time, 
or  that  they  will  for  ever  after  hold  their  tongues. 

N.B. — This  is  the  last  hearing  on  this  subject. 
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Milital  omnis  amans.  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  9.  i. 

The  toils  of  love  require  a  warrior’s  art, 

And  every  lover  plays  a  soldier’s  part. 

it.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  July  5. 

I  was  this  morning  reading  the  tenth  canto  in  tho 
fourth  book  of  Spenser,  in  which  Sir  Scudamore  relates 
the  progress  of  his  courtship  to  Amoret  under  a  very 
beautiful  allegory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
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and  unmixed  of  any  in  iliat  most  excellent  author.  I 
shall  “  transprose  ”  it,  to  use  Mr.  Bayes’s  term,  for  tho 
benefit  of  many  English  lovers,  who  have,  by  frequent 
letters,  desired  me  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the 
conduct  Of  their  virtuous  amours,  and  shall  only 
premise  that  by  the  Shield  of  Love  is  meant  a  generous, 
constant  passion  for  the  person  beloved. 

“  When  the  fame,”  says  he,  “  of  this  celebrated 
beauty  first  flew  abroad,  I  went  in  pursuit  of  her  to 
tho  Temple  of  Love.  This  temple,”  continues  he, 
“bore  the  name  of  the  goddess  Venus,  and  was  seated  in 
a  most  fruitful  island,  walled  by  nature  against  all 
invaders.  There  was  a  single  bridge  that  led  into  the 
island,  and  before  it  a  castle  garrisoned  by  twenty 
knights.  Near  the  castle  was  an  open  plain,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  pillar,  on  which  was  hung  the  Shield  of 
Love,  and  underneath  it,  in  letters  of  gold,  was  this 
inscription : — 

‘  Happy  the  man  who  well  can  use  his  bliss ; 

Whose  ever  be  the  shield,  fair  Amoret  be  his.* 

“  My  heart  panted  upon  reading  the  inscription.  I 
struck  upon  the  shield  with  my  spear.  Immediately 
issued  forth  a  knight  well  mounted,  and  completely 
armed,  who,  without  speaking  ran  fiercely  at  me.  I 
received  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  by  good  fortune 
threw  him  out  of  the  saddle.  I  encountered  the  whole 
twenty  successively,  and,  leaving  them  all  extended  on 
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the  plain,  carried  off  the  shield  in  token  of  victory. 
Having  thus  vanquished  my  rivals,  I  passed  on  without 
impediment,  till  I  came  to  the  outermost  gate  of  the 
bridge,  which  I  found  locked  and  barred.  I  knocked 
and  called,  but  could  get  no  answer.  At  last  I  saw 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  who  stood  peeping 
through  a  small  crevice.  This  was  the  porter ;  he  had 
a  double  face  resembling  a  Janus,  and  was  continually 
looking  about  him,  as  if  he  mistrusted  some  sudden 
danger.  His  name,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  Doubt. 
Over  against  him  sat  Delay,  who  entertained  passengers 
with  some  idle  story,  while  they  lost  such  opportunities 
as  were  never  to  be  recovered.  As  soon  as  the  porter 
saw  my  shield  he  opened  the  gate,  but  upon  my  enter¬ 
ing,  Delay  caught  hold  of  me,  and  would  fain  have 
made  me  listen  to  her  fooleries.  However,  I  shook  her 
off,  and  passed  forward  till  I  came  to  the  second  gate, 
‘  The  Gate  of  Good  Desert/  which  always  stood  wide 
open,  but  in  the  porch  was  a  hideous  giant,  that  stopped 
the  entrance.  His  name  was  Danger.  Many  warriors 
of  good  reputation  not  able  to  bear  the  sternness  of  his 
look  went  back  again.  Cowards  fled  at  the  first  sight 
of  him,  except  some  few,  who,  watching  their  opportu¬ 
nity,  slipped  by  him  unobserved.  J  prepared  to  assault 
him,  but  upon  the  first  sight  of  my  shield  he  im¬ 
mediately  gave  way.  Looking  back  upon  him  I  found 
his  hinder  parts  much  more  deformed  and  terrible  than 
his  face,  Hatred,  Murder,  Treason,  Envy,  and  Detraction 
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lying  in  ambusli  behind  him,  to  fall  upon  the  heedless 
and  unwary. 

“  I  now  entered  the  ‘  Island  of  Love/  which  appeared 
in  all  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  and  feasted  every 
sense  with  the  most  agreeable  objects.  Amidst  a 
pleasing  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  shady  seats  and 
flowery  banks,  sunny  hills  and  gloomy  valleys,  were 
thousands  of  lovers  sitting,  or  walking  together  in 
pairs,  and  singing  hymns  to  the  deity  of  the  place. 

“  I  could  not  forbear  envying  this  happy  people,  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  all  they  could  desire. 
While  I  went  forward  to  the  temple,  the  structure  was 
beautiful  beyond  imagination.  The  gate  stood  open. 
In  the  entrance  sat  a  most  amiable  woman,  whose  name 
was  Concord. 

“  On  either  side  of  her  stood  two  young  men,  both 
strongly  armed,  as  if  afraid  of  each  other.  As  I  after¬ 
wards  learned,  they  were  both  her  sons,  but  begotten 
of  her  by  two  different  fathers,  their  names  Love  and 
Hatred. 

“The  lady  so  well  tempered  and  reconciled  them 
both,  that  she  forced  them  to  join  hands,  though  I 
could  not  but  observe  that  Hatred  turned  aside  his 
face,  as  not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  his  younger 
brother. 

“  I  at  length  entered  the  inmost  temple,  the  roof  of 
which  was  raised  upon  a  hundred  marble  pillars, 
decked  with  crowns,  chains,  and  garlands.  The  ground 
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was  strewed  with  flowers.  A  hundred  altars,  at  each 
of  which  stood  a  virgin  priestess  clothed  in  white, 
blazed  all  at  once  with  the  sacrifice  of  lovers,  who  were 
perpetually  sending  up  their  vows  to  heaven  in  clouds 
of  incense. 

“  In  the  midst  stood  the  goddess  herself  upon  an 
altar  whose  substance  was  neither  gold  nor  stone,  but 
infinitely  more  precious  than  either.  About  her  neck 
flew  numberless  flocks  of  little  Loves,  Joys,  and 
Graces  ;  and  all  about  her  altar  lay  scattered  heaps  of 
lovers ;  complaining  of  the  disdain,  pride,  or  treachery 
of  their  mistresses.  One  among  the  rest,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  his  griefs,  broke  out  into  the  following 
prayer : — 

“ 4  Yenus,  queen  of  grace  and  beauty,  joy  of  gods  and 
men,  who  with  a  smile  becalmest  the  seas,  and  renewest 
all  nature  ;  goddess,  whom  all  the  different  species  in 
the  universe  obey  with  joy  and  pleasure,  grant  I  may  at 
last  obtain  the  object  of  my  vows.’ 

“The  impatient  lover  pronounced  this  with  great 
vehemence ;  but  I,  in  a  soft  murmur,  besought  the 
goddess  to  lend  me  her  assistance.  While  I  was  thus 
praying,  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  on  a  company  of 
ladies  who  were  assembled  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
temple  waiting  for  the  anthem. 

“  The  foremost  seemed  something  elder  and  of  a 
mors  composed  countenance  than  the  rest,  who  all 
appeared  to  be  under  her  direction.  Her  name  was 
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Womanhood.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  Shamefacedness, 
with  blushes  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground ;  on  the  other  was  Cheerfulness,  with  a 
smiling  look,  that  infused  a  secret  pleasure  into  the 
hearts  of  all  that  saw  her.  With  these  sat  Modesty, 
holding  her  hand  on  her  heart,  Courtesy,  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  aspect,  and  obliging  behaviour,  and  the  two  sisters, 
who  were  always  linked  together  and  resembled  each 
other,  Silence  and  Obedience. 

Thus  sat  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate, 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  godly  maid, 

Even  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood  there  sate, 

The  which  was  all  in  lily  white  arrayed  ; 

Where  silver  streams  among  the  linen  strayed, 

Like  to  the  morn,  when  first  her  shining  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewrayed. 

That  same  was  fairest  Amoreh  in  place, 

Shining  with  beauty’s  light,  and  heavenly  virtue’s  grace. 

“As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  charming  Amoret,  my 
heart  throbbed  with  hopes.  I  stepped  to  her,  and 
seized  her  hand  ;  when  Womanhood  immediately  rising 
up,  sharply  rebuked  me  for  offering  in  so  rude  a  manner 
to  lay  hold  on  a  virgin.  I  excused  myself  as  modestly 
as  I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  my  shield, 
upon  which,  as  soon  as  she  beheld  the  god  emblazoned 
with  his  bow  and  shafts,  she  was  struck  mute,  and  in¬ 
stantly  retired. 

“  I  still  held  fast  the  fair  Amoret ;  and,  turning  my 
eyes  towards  the  goddess  of  the  place,  saw  that  she 
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favoured  my  pretensions  with  a  smile,  which  so  em¬ 
boldened  me  that  I  carried  off  my  prize. 

“  The  maid,  sometimes  with  tears,  sometimes  with 
smiles,  entreated  mo  to  let  her  go,  but  I  led  her 
through  the  temple  gate,  where  the  Goddess  Concord, 
who  had  favoured  my  entrance,  befriended  my  retreat.” 

This  allegory  is  so  natural,  that  it  explains  itself. 
The  persons  in  it  are  very  artfully  described,  and  dis¬ 
posed  in  proper  places.  The  posts  assigned  to  Doubt, 
Delay,  and  Danger,  are  admirable.  The  gate  of  Good 
Desert  has  something  noble  and  instructive  in  it.  But 
above  all  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  beautiful  group 
of  figures  in  the  corner  of  the  temple.  Among  these 
Womanhood  is  drawn  liko  what  the  philosophers  call 
a  Universal  Nature,  and  is  attended  with  beautiful 
representatives  of  all  those  virtues  that  are  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  female  sex,  considered  in  its  natural 
perfection  and  innocence. 
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Principiis  obsta — 

Ovid,  Rem.  Amor,  91. 

Prevent  the  growing  evil — 

R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  29. 
There  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might  with  much 
ease  have  been  prevented,  which,  after  we  have  indulged 
ourselves  in  them,  become  incorrigible.  We  have  a 
sort  of  proverbial  expression  of  “  Taking  a  woman 
down  in  her  wedding-shoes,”  if  you  would  bring  her 
to  reason.  An  early  behaviour  of  this  sort  had  a  very 
remarkable  good  effect  in  a  family  wherein  I  was 
several  years  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  had  four  daughters 
three  of  which  were  early  married  very  happily,  but 
the  fourth,  though  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  her 
sisters,  either  in  person  or  accomplishments,  had  from 
her  infancy  discovered  so  imperious  a  temper,  usually 
called  a  high  spirit,  that  it  continually  made  great 
uneasiness  in  the  family,  became  her  known  character 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred  all  her  lovers  from 
declaring  themselves.  However,  in  process  of  time 
a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune  and  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  having  observed  that  quickness  of  spirit  to  be 
her  only  fault,  made  his  addresses,  and  obtained  her 
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consent  in  due  form.  The  lawyers  finished  the 
writings,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there  was  no  pin- 
money,  and  they  were  married.  After  a  decent  time 
spent  in  the  father’s  house,  the  bridegroom  went  to 
prepare  his  seat  for  her  reception.  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  courtship,  though  a  man  of  the  most 
equal  temper,  he  had  artificially  lamented  to  her  that 
he  was  the  most  passionate  creature  breathing.  By 
this  one  intimation  he  at  once  made  her  understand 
warmth  of  temper  to  bo  what  he  ought  to  pardon  in 
her,  as  well  as  that  he  alarmed  her  against  that  consti¬ 
tution  in  himself.  She  at  the  same  time  thought 
herself  highly  obliged  by  the  composed  behaviour 
which  he  maintained  in  her  presence.  Thus  far  he 
with  great  success  soothed  her  from  being  guilty  of 
violences,  and  still  resolved  to  give  her  such  a  terrible 
apprehension  of  his  fiery  spirit  that  she  should  never 
dream  of  giving  way  to  her  own.  He  returned  on 
the  day  appointed  for  carrying  her  home,  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  coach  and  six  horses,  together  with  the  gay 
equipage  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  appeared  without 
a  servant,  mounted  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  which 
his  huntsman  had,  the  day  before,  brought  in  to  feast 
his  dogs  on  the  arrival  of  their  new  mistress,  with  a 
pillion  fixed  behind,  and  a  case  of  pistols  before  him, 
attended  only  by  a  favourite  hound.  Thus  equipped, 
he  in  a  very  obliging,  but  somewhat  positive,  manner, 
desired  his  lady  to  seat  herself  on  the  cushion,  which 
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done,  away  they  crawled.  The  road  being  obstructed 
by  a  gate,  the  dog  was  commanded  to  open  it.  The 
poor  cur  looked  np  and  wagged  his  tail,  but  the 
master,  to  show  the  impatience  of  his  temper,  drew  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  He  had  no  sooner  done  it, 
but  he  fell  into  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  unhappy 
rashness,  and  begged  as  many  pardons  for  his  excesses 
before  one  for  whom  he  had  so  profound  a  respect. 
Soon  after  their  steed  stumbled,  but  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  recovered.  However,  the  bridegroom  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  swear  if  he  frightened  his  wife  so  again  he 
would  run  him  through  !  And  alas  !  the  poor  animal, 
being  now  almost  tired,  made  a  second  trip,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  which  the  careful  husband  alights,  and,  with 
great  ceremony,  first  takes  oft*  his  lady,  then  the  accou¬ 
trements,  draws  his  sword,  and  saves  the  huntsman 
the  trouble  of  killing  him.  Then  says  to  his  wife, 
“  Child,  prithee  take  up  the  saddle,”  which  she 
readily  did,  and  tugged  it  home,  where  they  found  all 
things  in  the  greatest  order,  suitable  to  their  fortune 
and  the  present  occasion.  Some  time  after,  the  father 
of  the  lady  gave  an  entertainment  to  all  his  daughters 
and  their  husbands,  where,  when  the  wives  were  re¬ 
tired,  and  the  gentlemen  passing  a  toast  about,  our 
last  married  man  took  occasion  to  observe  to  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  how  much,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he 
found  the  world  mistaken  as  to  the  temper  of  his 
lad y,  for  that  she  was  the  most  meek  and  humble 
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woman  breathing.  The  applause  was  received  with  a 
loud  laugh,  but,  as  a  trial  which  of  them  would  appear 
the  most  master  at  home,  he  proposed  they  should  all 
by  turns  send  for  their  wives  down  to  them.  A  ser¬ 
vant  was  despatched,  and  answer  was  made  by  one, 
“  Tell  him  I  will  come  by-and-by  ;  ”  and  another,  “  That 
she  would  come  when  the  cards  were  out  of  her 
hand ;  ”  and  so  on.  But  no  sooner  was  her  husband’s 
desire  whispered  in  the  ear  of  our  last  married  lady, 
but  the  cards  were  clapped  on  the  table,  and  down  she 
comes  with,  “  My  dear,  would  you  speak  with  me  ?  ” 
He  receives  her  in  his  arms,  and,  after  repeated 
caresses,  tells  her  the  experiment,  confesses  his  good¬ 
nature,  and  assures  her,  that  since  she  could  now 
command  her  temper,  he  would  no  longer  disguise  his 
own. 
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— Sunt  certa  piacula,  quee  te 
Ter  pur e  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

Hor.,  Ep.  i.  1.  3G. 

And,  like  a  charm,  to  the  upright  mind  and  pure, 

If  thrice  read  o’er,  will  yield  a  certain  cure. 

R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  October  4. 
When  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with  anxious  cares 
and  passions,  the  best  method  of  bringing  it  to  its 
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usual  state  of  tranquillity  is  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  adversities  of  persons 
of  higher  consideration  in  virtue  and  merit  than  our¬ 
selves.  By  this  means  all  the  little  incidents  of  our 
own  lives,  if  they  are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  the 
the  effect  of  justice  upon  our  faults  and  indiscretions. 
When  those  whom  we  know  to  be  excellent  and  de¬ 
serving  of  a  better  fate  are  wretched,  we  cannot  but 
resign  ourselves  whom  most  of  us  know  to  merit  a 
much  worse  state  than  that  we  are  placed  in.  For 
such  and  many  other  occasions  there  is  one  admirable 
relation  which  one  might  recommend  for  certain 
periods  of  one’s  life  to  touch,  comfort,  and  improve 
the  heart  of  man.  Tully  says  somewhere,  “  The 
pleasures  of  a  husbandman  are  next  to  those  of  a 
philosopher.”  In  like  manner  one  may  say,  for  me- 
thinks  they  bear  the  same  proportion  one  to  another, 
the  pleasures  of  humanity  are  next  to  those  of  de¬ 
votion.  In  both  these  latter  satisfactions  there  is  a 
certain  humiliation  which  exalts  the  soul  above  its 
ordinary  state.  At  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  our 
value  of  ourselves  it  enlarges  our  estimation  of 
others.  The  history  I  am  going  to  speak  of  is  that 
of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  related  with  such 
majestic  simplicity,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  strike  us 
with  strong  touches  of  nature  and  compassion ;  and  lie 
must  be  a  stranger  to  botli  who  can  read  it  with  at¬ 
tention,  and  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  vicissitudes 
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of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  profa¬ 
nation  to  tell  it  one’s  own  way  here,  that  they  who 
may  be  unthinking1  enough  to  be  more  frequently 
readers  of  such  papers  as  this  than  of  Sacred  Writ,  may 
be  advertised  that  the  greatest  pleasures  the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  be  entertained  with  are  to  be  found  there,  and 
that  even  the  style  of  the  Scriptures  is  more  than 
human. 

Joseph,  a  beloved  child  of  Israel,  became  invidious 
to  his  elder  brethren,  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  body  and  mind, 
insomuch  that  they  could  not  bear  his  growing  virtue, 
and  let  him  live.  They  therefore  conspire  his  death ; 
but  nature  pleaded  so  strongly  for  him  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  them,  that  by  his  persuasion  they  determined 
rather  to  bury  him  in  a  pit  than  be  his  immediate 
executioners  with  their  own  hands.  When  thus  much 
was  obtained  for  him  their  minds  still  softened  towards 
him,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  of  some  passengers 
to  sell  him  into  Egypt.  Israel  was  persuaded  by  the 
artifice  of  his  sons  that  the  youth  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts ;  but  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and 
still  exposed  to  new  misfortunes  from  the  same  cause 
as  before,  his  beauty  and  his  virtue.  By  a  false 
accusation  he  was  committed  to  prison,  but  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  delivered  from  it,  in  consideration  of  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  made  the  governor  of 
Pharaoh’s  house.  In  this  elevation  of  his  fortune  his 
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brothers  were  sent  into  Egypt,  to  buy  necessaries  of 
life  in  a  famine.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  his 
presence  ho  beholds,  but  he  beholds  with  compassion, 
the' men  who  had  sold  him  to  slavery  approaching  him 
with  awe  and  reverence.  While  he  was  looking  over 
his  brethren  he  takes  a  resolution  to  indulge  himself 
in  the  pleasure  of  stirring  their  and  his  own  affections 
by  keeping  himself  concealed,  and  examining  into  the 
circumstances  of  their  family.  For  this  end,  with  an 
air  of  severity,  as  a  watchful  minister  to  Pharaoh,  he 
accuses  them  as  spies,  who  are  come  into  Egypt  with 
designs  against  the  State.  This  led  them  into  the 
account  which  he  wanted  of  them,  the  condition  of 
their  ancient  father  and  little  brother,  whom  they  had 
left  behind  them.  When  he  had  learned  that  his 
brother  was  living  he  demands  the  bringing  him  to 
Egypt,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour  to 
attempt  laying  this  excellent  representation  of  the 
passions  of  man  in  the  same  colours  as  they  appear  in 
the  Sacred  Writ,  in  any  other  manner,  or  almost  any 
other  words,  than  those  made  use  of  in  the  page  itself. 
I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  turn  my  designed  narration 
rather  into  a  comment  upon  the  several  parts  of  that 
beautiful  and  passionate  scene.  When  J oseph  expects 
to  see  Benjamin,  how  natural  and  how  forcible  is  the 
reflection,  “  This  affliction  is  come  upon  us  in  that  w^e 
saw  the  anguish  of  our  brother’s  soul  without  pity ! 99 
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How  moving  must  it  be  to  Joseph  to  hear  .Reuben 
accuse  the  rest,  that  they  would  not  hear  what  he 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  innocence  and  distress  !  He 
turns  from  them  and  weeps,  but  commands  his  pas¬ 
sion  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  binding  one  of  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  while  he  at  leisure  observed 
their  different  sentiments  and  concern  in  their  gesture 
and  countenance.  When  Benjamin  is  demanded  in 
bondage  for  stealing  the  cup,  with  what  force  and 
what  resignation  does  J udali  address  his  brother  ! 

“  In  what  words  shall  I  speak  to  my  lord  ?  with 
what  confidence  can  I  say  anything  p  Our  guilt  is 
but  too  apparent ;  we  submit  to  our  fate.  We  are  my 
lord’s  servants,  both  we  and  he  also  with  whom  the 
cup  is  found.”  When  that  is  not  accepted,  how 
pathetically  does  he  recapitulate  the  whole  story ! 
And,  approaching  nearer  to  Joseph,  delivers  himself 
as  follows,  which,  if  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  pleader  and  the  judge,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  without  tears  : — ■ 

“  Sir,. 

“  Let  me  intrude  so  far  upon  you,  even  in  the  high 
condition  in  which  you  are,  and  the  miserable  one  in 
which  you  see  me  and  my  brethren,  to  inform  you  of 
the  circumstances  of  us  unhappy  men  that  prostrate 
ourselves  before  you.  When  we  were  first  examined 
by  you,  you  inquired — for  what  reason  my  lord 
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inquired  we  know  not — but  you  inquired  whether  we 
had  not  a  father  or  a  brother.  We  then  acquainted 
you  that  we  had  a  father,  an  old  man,  who  had  a  child 
of  his  old  age,  and  had  buried  another  son,  whom  ho 
had  by  the  same  woman.  You  were  pleased  to  com¬ 
mand  us  to  bring  the  child  he  had  remaining  down  to 
you.  We  did  so,  and  he  has  forfeited  his  liberty.  But 
my  father  said  to  us,  ‘  You  know  that  my  wife  bare 
me  two  sons  :  one  of  them  was  torn  in  pieces ;  if  mis¬ 
chief  befall  this  also  it  will  bring  my  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Accept,  therefore,  oh,  my  lord  ! 
me  for  your  bondman,  and  let  the  lad  return  with  his 
brethren,  that  I  may  not  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on 
my  father/  Here  Joseph’s  passion  grew  too  great  for 
further  disguise,  and  he  reveals  himself  with  exclama¬ 
tions  of  transport  and  tenderness/’ 

After  their  recovery  from  their  first  astonishment, 
his  brethren  were  seized  with  fear  for  the  injuries 
they  had  done  him  ;  but  how  generously  does  he  keep 
them  in  countenance,  and  make  an  apology  for  them ! 
“  Be  not  angry  with  yourselves  for  selling  me  hither ; 
call  it  not  so,  but  think  Providence  sent  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.” 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  beauties 
of  this  sacred  narrative ;  but  any  one  who  shall  read  it, 
at  an  hour  when  he  is  disengaged  from  all  other  re¬ 
gards  or  interests  than  what  arise  from  it,  will  feel  the 
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alternate  passion  of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  son  so 
warm  in  him,  that  they  will  incline  him  to  exert  him¬ 
self  in  such  of  those  characters  as  happen  to  be  his, 
much  above  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life. 
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From  my  own  Apartment ,  March  22. 

It  has  often  been  a  solid  grief  to  me,  when  I  have 
reflected  on  this  glorious  nation,  which  is  the  scene 
of  public  happiness  and  liberty,  that  there  are  still 
crowds  of  private  tyrants,  against  whom  there  neither 
is  any  law  now  in  being,  nor  can  there  be  invented 
any  by  the  wit  of  man.  These  cruel  men  are  ill- 
natured  husbands.  The  commerce  in  the  conjugal 
state  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  it,  so  as  to  fit  ten  thousand 
nameless  pleasures  and  disquietudes  which  arise  to 
people  in  that  condition.  But  it  is  in  this  as  in  some 
other  nice  cases,  where  touching  upon  the  malady 
tenderly  is  half-way  to  the  cure ;  and  there  are  some 
faults  which  need  only  to  be  observed  to  be  amended. 
I  am  put  into  this  way  of  thinking  by  a  late  conver¬ 
sation  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account  of. 

I  made  a  visit  the  other  day  to  a  family  for  which 
I  have  a  great  honour,  and  found  the  father,  the 
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mother,  and  two  or  three  of  the  younger  children 
drop  olf  designedly  to  leave  me  alone  with  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  but  a  visitant  there  as  well  as 
myself,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  fair 
character  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  methouglit  she  had 
much  to  say  to  me,  for  which  she  wanted  encourage¬ 
ment.  u  Madam; ”  said  I,  “you  know  I  wish  you 
all  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have  :  speak  freely  what 
I  see  you  are  oppressed  with,  and  you  may  be  sure, 
if  I  cannot  relieve  your  distress,  you  may  at  least 
reap  so  much  present  advantage  as  safely  to  give 
yourself  the  ease  of  uttering  it.”  She  immediately 
assumed  the  most  becoming  composure  of  countenance, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : — “  It  is  an  aggravation  of 
affliction  in  a  married  life  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
guilt  in  communicating  it,  for  which  reason  it  is, 
that  a  lady  of  you^  and  my  acquaintance,  instead  of 
speaking  to  you  herself,  desired  me,  the  next  time  I 
saw  you,  as  you  are  a  professed  friend  to  our  sex,  to 
turn  your  thoughts  upon  the  reciprocal  complaisance 
which  is  the  duty  of  a  married  state. 

“My  friend  was  neither  in  birth,  fortune,  nor 
education  below  the  gentleman  whom  she  has  married. 
Her  person,  her  age,  and  her  character,  are  also  such 
as  he  can  make  no  exception  to.  But  so  it  is,  that 
from  the  moment  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over, 
the  obsequiousness  of  a  lover  was  turned  into  the 
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haughtiness  of  a  master.  All  the  kind  endeavours 
which  she  uses  to  please  him  are  at  best  but  so  many 
instances  of  her  duty.  This  insolence  takes  away  that 
secret  satisfaction  which  does  not  only  excite  to  virtue, 
but  also  rewards  it.  It  abates  the  fire  of  a  free  and 
generous  love,  and  embitters  all  tho  pleasures  of  a 
social  life.’’  The  young  lady  spoke  all  this  with  such 
an  air  of  resentment  as  discovered  how  nearly  she 
was  concerned  in  the  distress. 

When  I  observed  she  had  done  speaking,  “  Madam,” 
said  I,  “  the  affliction  you  mention  is  the  greatest  that 
can  happen  in  human  life ;  and  I  know  but  one  con¬ 
solation  in  it,  if  that  be  a  consolation,  that  the  calamity 
is  a  pretty  general  one.  There  is  nothing  so  common 
as  for  men  to  enter  into  marriage  without  so  much  as 
expecting  to  be  happy  in  it.  They  seem  to  propose 
to  themselves  a  few  holidays  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
after  which  they  are  to  return  at  best  to  the  usual 
course  of  their  life ;  and  for  aught  they  know,  to 
constant  misery  and  uneasiness.  From  this  false 
sense  of  the  state  they  are  going  into  proceeds  the 
immediate  coldness  and  indifference,  or  hatred  and 
aversion,  which  attend  ordinary  marriages,  or  rather 
bargains  to  cohabit.”  Our  conversation  was  here 
interrupted  by  company  which  came  in  upon  us. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carriage  gene¬ 
rally  rises  from  a  false  notion  of  the  weakness  of  a 
female  understanding  in  general,  or  an  overweening 
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opinion  that  we  liave  of  our  own ;  for  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  natural  ruggedness  and  brutality  of 
temper  it  is  altogether  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be 
amended  by  admonition.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  as  T 
remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  marriage 
can  be  happy  in  which  the  wife  has  no  opinion 
of  her  husband’s  wisdom ;  but,  without  offence  to 
so  great  an  authority,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a 
sullen  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured  fool. 
Knowledge,  softened  with  complacency  and  good¬ 
breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  ;  but  when  joined  with  a  severe,  distant, 
and  unsociable  temper,  it  creates  rather  fear  than 
love.  I,  who  am  a  bachelor,  have  no  other  notion  of 
conjugal  tenderness  but  what  I  learn  from  books, 
and  shall  therefore  produce  three  letters  of  Pliny, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  whole  Homan  Empire.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  very  much  ashamed  that  on  such 
occasions  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heathen 
authors,  and  shall  appeal  to  my  readers,  if  they 
would  not  think  it  a  mark  of  a  narrow  education  in 
a  man  of  quality  to  write  such  passionate  letters  to 
any  woman  but  a  mistress.  They  were  all  three  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  time  when  she  (his  wife)  was  at  a  distance 
from  him.  The  first  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
married  friend  of  mine,  who  said,  “Sickness  itself 
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is  pleasant  to  a  man  that  is  attended  in  it  by  one 
whom  he  dearly  loves.” 

PLINY  TO  CALPURNIA. 

“  I  never  was  so  much  offended  at  business  as 
when  it  hindered  me  from  going  with  you  into  the 
country,  or  following  you  thither,  for  I  more  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  to  be  with  you  at  present,  that  I  might 
be  sensible  of  the  progress  you  make  in  the  recovery 
of  your  strength  and  health ;  as  also  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  diversions  you  can  meet  with  in  your 
retirement.  Believe  me,  it  is  an  anxious  state  of 
mind  to  live  in  ignorance  of  what  happens  to  those 
whom  we  passionately  love.  I  am  not  only  in  pain 
for  your  absence,  but  also  for  your  indisposition.  I 
am  afraid  of  everything,  fancy  everything,  and,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  men  in  fear,  I  fancy  those  things 
most  which  I  am  most  afraid  of.  Let  me  therefore 
earnestly  desire  you  to  favour  me,  under  these  my 
apprehensions,  with  one  letter  every  day,  or,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  two ;  for  I  shall  be  a  little  at  ease  while  I 
am  reading  your  letters,  and  grow  anxious  again  as 
soon  as  I  have  read  them.” 

SECOND  LETTER. 

“  You  tell  me  that  you  are  very  much  afflicted  at 
my  absence,  and  that  you  have  no  satisfaction  in  any¬ 
thing  but  my  writings,  which  you  often  lay  by  you 
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upon  my  pillow.  You  oblige  me  very  much  in 
wishing  to  see  me,  and  making  me  your  comforter 
in  my  absence.  In  return  I  must  let  you  know  I 
am  no  less  pleased  with  the  letters  which  you  write 
to  me,  and  read  them  over  a  thousand  times  with 
new  pleasure.  If  your  letters  are  capable  of  giving 
me  so  much  pleasure,  what  would  your  conversation 
do  ?  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  often,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  must  confess  your  letters  give  me 
anguish  whilst  they  give  me  pleasure.” 

THIRD  LETTER. 

“It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  I  languish 
for  you  in  your  absence  ;  the  tender  love  I  bear  you 
is  the  chief  cause  of  this  my  uneasiness,  which  is 
still  the  more  insupportable,  because  absence  is  wholly 
a  new  thing  to  us.  I  lie  awake  most  part  of  the  night 
in  thinking  of  you,  and  several  times  of  the  day  go  as 
naturally  to  your  apartment  as  if  you  were  there  to 
receive  me ;  but  when  I  miss  you  I  come  away 
dejected,  out  of  humour,  and  like  a  man  that  had 
suffered  a  repulse.  There  is  but  one  part  of  the  day 
in  which  I  am  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  and  that  is 
when  I  am  engaged  in  public  affairs. 

“You  may  guess  at  the  uneasy  condition  of  one 
who  has  no  rest  but  in  business,  no  consolation  but  in 
trouble.” 
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I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  beautiful  passage 
out  of  Milton,  and  leave  it  as  a  lecture  to  those  of 
my  own  sex  who  have  a  mind  to  make  their  con¬ 
versation  agreeable,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  the  fair 
partners  who  have  fallen  into  their  care.  Eve  having 
observed  that  Adam  was  entering  into  some  deep 
disquisitions  with  the  angel  who  was  sent  to  visit 
him,  is  described  as  retiring  from  their  company, 
with  a  design  of  learning  what  should  pass  there  from 
her  husband. 

“  So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  count 'nance  seem’d 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse,  which  Eve 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retir’d  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high.  Such  pleasures  she  reserved, 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress  ; 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr’d 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather.  He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.  Oh  !  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join’d  !  ” 

Book  viii.  39. 
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J7ccc  sunt  jucundi  causa  cibusquc  malt. 

Ovid,  Bern.  Am.  133. 

’Tis  this  that  causes  and  foments  the  evil, 

And  gives  us  pleasure  mixed  with  pain. 

R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  March  24. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  upon  the  subject 
of  my  last  paper.  The  writer  of  it  tells  me  I  there 
spoke  of  marriage  as  one  that  knows  it  only  by  specu¬ 
lation,  and  for  that  reason  he  sends  me  his  sense  of  it, 
as  drawn  from  experience  : — - 

“  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 

“  I  have  received  your  paper  of  this  day,  and  think 
you  have  done  the  nuptial  state  a  great  deal  of  justice 
in  the  authority  you  give  us  of  Pliny,  whose  letters  to 
his  wife  you  have  there  translated.  But  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  you,  that  are 
a  bachelor,  to  have  so  just  a  notion  of  this  way  of  life 
as  to  touch  the  affections  of  your  readers  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  wherein  every  man’s  own  heart  suggests  more 
than  the  nicest  observer  can  form  to  himself,  without 
experience.  I,  therefore,  who  am  an  old  married  man, 
have  sat  down  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  matter 
from  my  own  knowledge,  and  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  upon  the  conduct  of  others  in  that  most 
agreeable  or  wretched  condition. 
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“  It  is  very  commonly  observed  tliat  the  most  smart 
pangs  which  we  meet  with  are  in  the  beginning  of 
wedlock,  which  proceed  from  ignorance  of  each  other’s 
humour,  and  want  of  prudence  to  make  allowances  for 
a  change  from  the  most  careful  respect  to  the  most 
unbounded  familiarity.  Hence  it  arises,  that  trifles 
are  commonly  occasions  of  the  greatest  anxiety ;  for 
contradiction  being  a  thing  wholly  unusual  between  a 
new-married  couple,  the  smallest  instance  of  it  is 
taken  for  the  highest  injury ;  and  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  the  man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming  the 
character  of  a  husband,  or  the  woman  quick  enough 
in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife.  It  immediately 
follows  that  they  think  they  have  all  the  time  of  their 
courtship  been  talking  in  masks  to  each  other,  and, 
therefore,  begin  to  act  like  disappointed  people.  Phi¬ 
lander  finds  Delia  ill-natured  and  impertinent,  and 
Delia,  Philander  surly  and  inconstant. 

“  I  have  known  a  fond  couple  quarrel  in  the  very 
honeymoon  about  cutting  up  a  tart :  nay,  I  could 
name  two  who,  after  having  had  seven  children,  fell 
out  and  parted  beds  upon  the  boiling  of  a  leg  of 
mutton.  My  very  next  neighbours  have  not  spoke  to 
one  another  these  three  days,  because  they  differed  in 
their  opinions  whether  the  clock  should  stand  by  the 
window  or  over  the  chimney.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  who  are  not  a  married  man,  when  I  tell  you  how 
tho  least  trifle  can  strike  a  woman  dumb  for  a  week 
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together.  But  if  you  ever  enter  into  this  state,  you 
will  find  that  the  soft  sex  as  often  express  their  anger 
by  an  obstinate  silence  as  by  an  ungovernable  clamour. 

“  Those,  indeed,  who  begin  this  course  of  life  with¬ 
out  jars  at  their  setting  out,  arrive  within  few  months 
at  a  pitch  of  benevrolence  and  affection,  of  which  the 
most  perfect  friendship  is  but  a  faint  resemblance. 
As  in  the  unfortunate  marriage  the  most  minute  and 
indifferent  things  are  objects  of  the  sharpest  resent¬ 
ment,  so  in  a  happy  one  they  are  occasions  of  the  most 
exquisite  satisfaction.  For  what  does  not  oblige  in  one 
we  love  ?  What  does  not  offend  in  one  we  dislike  ? 
For  these  reasons  I  take  it  for  a  rule  that  in  marriage 
the  chief  business  is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in 
favour  of  each  other.  They  should  consider  one 
another’s  words  and  actions  with  a  secret  indulgence. 
There  should  be  always  an  inward  fondness  pleading 
for  each  other,  such  as  may  add  new  beauties  to  every¬ 
thing  that  is  excellent,  give  charms  to  what  is  in¬ 
different,  and  cover  everything  that  is  defective.  For 
want  of  this  kind  propensity  and  bias  of  mind,  the 
married  pair  often  take  things  ill  of  each  other  which 
no  one  else  would  take  notice  of  in  either  of  them. 

“But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  of  all  is, 
where  each  party  is  always  laying  up  fuel  for  dis¬ 
sension,  and  gathering  together  a  magazine  of  provo¬ 
cations,  to  exasperate  each  other  with  when  they  are 
out  of  humour.  These  people,  in  common  discourse, 
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make  no  scruple  to  let  those  who  are  by  know  they  are 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  and  think  they  are  dis¬ 
creet  enough,  if  they  conceal  from  the  company  the 
matters  which  they  are  hinting  at.  About  a  week  ago 
I  was  entertained  for  a  whole  dinner  with  a  mysterious 
conversation  of  this  nature,  out  of  which  I  could 
learn  no  more  than  that  the  husband  and  wife  were 
angry  at  one  another.  We  had  no  sooner  sat  down 
but  says  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  in  order  to  raise 
discourse,  4 1  thought  Margarita  sung  extremely  well 
last  night.’  Upon  this,  says  the  lady,  looking  as  pale 
as  ashes,  4  I  suppose  she  had  cherry -coloured  ribands 
on.’  4  No,’  answered  the  husband,  with  a  flush  in  his 
face,  4  but  she  had  laced  shoes.’  I  look  upon  it  that  a 
stander-by  on  such  occasions  has  as  much  reason  to  be 
out  of  countenance  as  either  of  the  combatants.  To 
turn  off  my  confusion,  and  seem  regardless  of  what  had 
passed,  I  desired  the  servant  who  attended  to  give  mo 
the  vinegar,  which  unluckily  created  a  new  dialogue  of 
hints,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  by  the  subsequent 
discourse,  they  had  dissented  the  day  before  about  the 
preference  of  elder  to  wine  vinegar.  In  the  midst  of 
their  discourse  there  appeared  a  dish  of  chicken  and 
asparagus,  when  the  husband  seemed  disposed  to  lay 
aside  all  disputes,  and  looking  upon  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  said,  4  Pray,  my  dear,  will  you  help 
my  friend  to  a  wing  of  the  fowl  that  lies  next  you,  for 
I  think  it  looks  extremely  well.’  The  lady,  instead  of 
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answering'  him,  addressing  herself  to  me,  c  Pray,  sir,’ 
said  she,  ‘  do  you"  in  Surrey  reckon  the  white  or  the 
black-legged  fowls  the  best  ?  ’  I  found  the  husband 
change  colour  at  the  question,  and  before  I  could 
answer  asked  me,  ‘  Whether  we  did  not  call  hops 
broom  in  our  country  ?  ’  I  quickly  found  they  did  not 
ask  questions  so  much  out  of  curiosity  as  anger,  for 
which  reason  I  thought  fit  to  keep  my  opinion  to  my¬ 
self,  and,  as  an  honest  man  ought,  when  he  sees  two 
friends  in  warmth  with  each  other,  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  I  could  to  leave  them  by  themselves. 

‘‘You  see,  sir,  I  have  laid  before  you  only  small 
incidents  which  are  seemingly  frivolous,  but  take  it 
from  a  man  very  well  experienced  in  this  state,  they 
are  principally  evils  of  this  nature  which  make 
marriages  unhappy.  At  the  same  time,  that  I  may  do 
justice  to  this  excellent  institution,  I  must  own  to  you 
there  are  unspeakable  pleasures  which  are  as  little 
regarded  in  the  computation  of  the  advantages  of 
marriage  as  the  others  are  in  the  usual  survey  that  is 
made  of  its  misfortunes. 

“  Lovemore  and  his  wife  live  together  in  the  happy 
possession  of  each  other’s  hearts,  and  by  that  means 
have  no  indifferent  moments,  but  their  whole  life  is  one 
continued  scene  of  delight.  Their  passion  for  each 
other  communicates  a  certain  satisfaction,  like  that 
which  they  themselves  are  in,  to  all  that  approach  them. 
When  she  enters  the  place  where  he  is  you  see  a 
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pleasure  which  he  cannot  conceal,  nor  lie,  or  any  one 
else,  describe.  In  so  consummate  an  affection  the 
very  presence  of  the  person  beloved  has  the  effect  of 
the  most  agreeable  conversation.  Whether  they  have 
matter  to  talk  of  or  not,  they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  at  the  same  time  the  freedom  of  solitude. 
Their  ordinary  life  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  happiest 
moments  of  other  lovers.  In  a  word,  they  have  each 
of  them  great  merit,  live  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 
know  them,  and  seem  but  to  comply  with  the  opinions 
of  their  friends  in  the  just  value  they  have  for  each 
other.” 


Nitor  in  adversum ;  nec  me,  qui  cater  a,  vincit 
Impetus. 

Ovid,  Met.  ii.  72. 

I  steer  against  their  motions  :  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current. 

Addison. 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  April  14. 
The  wits  of  this  island  for  above  fifty  years  past, 
instead  of  correcting  the  vices  of  the  age,  have  done 
all  they  could  to  inflame  them.  Marriage  has  been 
one  of  the  common  topics  of  ridicule  that  every  stage- 
scribbler  hath  found  his  account  in;  for  whenever 
there  is  an  occasion  for  a  clap,  an  impertinent  jest 
upon  matrimony  is  sure  to  raise  it.  This  hath  been 
attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences.  Many  a 
country  ’squire,  upon  his  setting  up  for  a  man  of  tho 
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town,  lias  gone  home  in  the  gaiety  of  Lis  heart  and 
beat  his  wife.  A  kind  husband  hath  been  looked  upon 
as  a  clown,  and  a  good  wife  as  a  domestic  animal  unfit 
for  the  company  or  conversation  of  the  beau  monde . 
In  short,  separate  beds,  silent  tables,  and  solitary 
homes,  have  been  introduced  by  your  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  ago. 

As  I  shall  always  make  it  my  business  to  stem  the 
torrents  of  prejudice  and  vice ,  I  shall  take  particular 
care  to  put  an  honest  father  of  a  family  in  counte¬ 
nance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  all  the  evils  out  of 
that  state  of  life  which  is  either  the  most  happy  or 
most  miserable  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in.  In  order 
to  this,  let  us,  if  you  please,  consider  the  wits  and 
well-bred  persons  of  former  times.  I  have  shown  in 
another  paper  that  Pliny,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  genius  as  well  as  of  the  first  quality  of  his 
age,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  be  a  kind  husband, 
and  to  treat  his  wife  as  a  friend,  companion,  and  coun¬ 
sellor.  I  shall  give  the  like  instance  of  another,  who 
in  all  respects  was  a  much  greater  man  than  Pliny, 
and  hath  written  a  whole  book  of  letters  to  his  wife. 
They  are  not  so  full  of  turns  as  those  translated  out 
of  the  former  author,  who  writes  very  much  like,  a 
modern;  but  are  full  of  that  beautiful  simplicity 
which  is  altogether  natural,  and  is  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  best  ancient  writers.  The  author  I 
am  speaking  of  is  Cicero,  who  in  tire  following 
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passages,  which  I  have  taken  out  of  his  letters,  shows 
that  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  politeness 
of  his  manners,  or  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom,  to 
stand  upon  record  in  his  domestic  character. 

These  letters  were  written  at  a  time  when  he  was 
banished  from  his  country  by  a  faction  that  then  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Romo. 

CICEBO  TO  TEBENTIA. 

I. 

“  I  learn  from  the  letters  of  my  friends,  as  well  as 
from  common  report,  that  you  give  incredible  proofs 
of  virtue  and  fortitude,  and  that  you  are  indefatigable 
in  all  kinds  of  good  offices.  How  unhappy  a  man  am 
I,  that  a  woman  of  your  virtue,  constancy,  honour,  and 
good  nature,  should  fall  into  so  great  distresses  upon 
my  account !  and  that  my  dear  Tulliola  should  be  so 
much  afflicted  for  the  sake  of  a  father  with  whom  she 
had  once  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased !  How  can  I 
mention  little  Cicero,  whose  first  knowledge  of  things 
began  with  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  ?  If  all  this 
had  happened  by  the  decrees  of  Fate,  as  you  would 
kindly  persuade  me,  I  could  have  borne  it :  but,  alas  ! 
it  is  all  befallen  me  by  my  own  indiscretion,  who 
thought  I  was  beloved  by  those  that  envied  me,  and 
did  not  join  with  them  who  sought  my  friendship.  At 
present,  since  my  friends  bid  mo  hope,  I  shall  take 
care  of  my  health,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
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your  affectionate  services.  Plancius  hopes  wo  may 
some  time  or  other  come  together  into  Italy.  If  I 
ever  live  to  see  that  day,  if  I  ever  return  to  your  dear 
embraces — in  short,  if  I  ever  again  recover  you  and 
myself — I  shall  think  our  conjugal  piety  very  well  re¬ 
warded.  As  for  what  you  write  to  me  about  selling 
your  estate,  consider,  my  dear  Terentia,  consider, 
alas  !  what  would  be  the  event  of  it.  If  our  present 
fortune  continues  to  oppress  us,  what  will  become  of 
our  poor  boy  ?  My  tears  flow  so  fast  that  I  am  not 
able  to  write  any  further  :  and  I  would  not  willingly 
make  you  weep  with  me.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  undo 
the  child  that  is  already  undone  :  if  we  can  leave  him 
anything,  a  little  virtue  will  keep  him  from  want,  and 
a  little  fortune  raise  him  in  the  world.  Mind  your 
health,  and  let  me  know  frequently  what  you  are 
doing.  Remember  me  to  Tulliola  and  Cicero/’ 


II. 

“  Bo  not  fancy  that  I  write  longer  letters  to  any  one 
than  to  yourself,  unless  when  I  chance  to  receive  a 
longer  letter  from  another,  which  I  am  indispensably 
obliged  to  answer  in  every  particular.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  I  have  no  subject  for  a  letter  at  present;  and  as 
my  affairs  now  stand,  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to 
me  than  writing.  As  for  you  and  our  dear  Tulliola,  I 
cannot  write  to  you  without  abundance  of  tears ;  for  I 
see  both  of  you  miserable,  whom  I  always  wished  to 
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be  happy,  and  whom  I  thought  to  have  made  so.  I 
must  acknowledge,  you  have  done  everything  for  me 
with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  the  utmost  affection; 
nor  indeed  is  it  more  than  I  expected  from  you ;  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  my  ill- 
fortune,  that  the  afflictions  I  suffer  can  be  relieved 
only  by  those  which  you  undergo  for  my  sake.  For 
honest  Valerius  has  written  me  a  letter  which  I  could 
not  read  without  weeping  very  bitterly,  wherein  he 
gives  me  an  account  of  the  public  procession  which 
you  have  made  for  me  at  Rome.  Alas !  my  dearest 
life,  must  then  Terentia,  the  darling  of  my  soul, 
whose  favour  and  recommendations  have  been  so 
often  sought  by  others — must  my  Terentia  droop 
under  the  weight  of  sorrow,  appear  in  the  habit  of  a 
mourner,  pour  out  floods  of  tears,  and  all  this  for  my 
sake;  for  my  sake,  who  have  undone  my  family  by 
consulting  the  safety  of  others  ?  As  for  what  you 
write  about  selling  your  house,  I  am  very  much 
afflicted  that  what  is  laid  out  upon  my  account  may 
any  way  reduce  you  to  misery  and  want.  If  we  can 
bring  about  our  design,  we  may  indeed  recover  every¬ 
thing  ;  but  if  fortune  persists  in  persecuting  us,  how 
can  I  think  of  your  sacrificing  for  me  the  poor  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  possessions?  No,  my  dearest  life, 
let  me  beg  you  to  let  those  bear  my  expenses  who  are 
able,  and  perhaps  willing  to  do  it;  and  if  you  would 
show  your  love  to  me,  do  not  injure  your  health,  which 
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is  already  too  much  impaired.  You  present  yourself 
before  my  eyes  day  and  night ;  I  see  you  labouring 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties ;  I  am  afraid  lest  you 
should  sink  under  them ;  but  I  find  in  you  all  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  support  you  :  be 
sure  therefore  to  cherish  your  health,  that  you  may 
compass  the  end  of  your  hopes  and  your  endeavours. 
Farewell,  my  Terentia,  my  heart’s  desire,  farewell.” 

HI. 

“  Aristocritus  hath  delivered  to  me  three  of  your 
letters,  which  I  have  almost  defaced  with  my  tears. 
Oh  !  my  Terentia,  I  am  consumed  with  grief,  and  feel 
the  weight  of  your  sufferings  more  than  of  my  own. 
I  am  more  miserable  than  you  are,  notwithstanding 
you  are  very  much  so;  and  that  for  this  reason — • 
because,  though  our  calamity  is  common,  it'  is  my 
fault  that  brought  it  upon  us.  I  ought  to  have  died 
rather  than  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city  :  I  am 
therefore  overwhelmed,  not  only  with  grief,  but  with 
shame.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  did  not  do  my  utmost 
for  the  best  of  wives  and  the  dearest  of  children. 
You  are  ever  present  before  my  eyes,  in  your  mourn¬ 
ing,  your  affliction,  and  your  sickness;  amidst  all 
which  there  scarce  appears  to  me  the  least  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  hope.  However,  as  long  as  you  hope,  I  will  not 
despair — I  will  do  what  you  advise  me.  I  have 
returned  my  thaiiks  tp  those  friepds  whoiu  you 
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mentioned,  and  have  let  them  know  that  you  havo 
acquainted  me  with  their  good  offices.  I  am  sensible 
of  Piso’s  extraordinary  zeal  and  endeavours  to  serve 
me.  Oh  !  would  the  gods  grant  that  you  and  I  might 
live  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  son-in-law 
and  of  our  dear  children  !  As  for  what  }-ou  write  of 
your  coming  to  me  if  I  desire  it,  I  would  rather  you 
should  be  where  you  are,  because  I  know  you  are  my 
principal  agent  at  Rome.  If  you  succeed,  I  shall 

come  to  you  :  if  not - But  I  need  say  no  more.  Be 

careful  of  your  health ;  and  be  assured  that  nothing 
is,  or  ever  was,  so  dear  to  me  as  yourself.  Farewell, 
my  Terentia ;  I  fancy  that  I  see  you,  and  therefore 
cannot  command  my  weakness  so  far  as  to  refrain 
from  tears.” 

IV. 

“  I  do  not  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  might,  because, 
notwithstanding  I  am  afflicted  at  all  times,  I  am  quite 
overcome  with  sorrow  whilst  I  am  writing  to  you,  or 
reading  any  letters  that  I  receive  from  you.  If  tlieso 
evils  are  not  to  be  removed,  I  must  desire  to  see  you, 
my  dearest  life,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  die  in  your 
embraces;  since  neither  the  gods  whom  you  always 
religiously  worshipped,  nor  the  men  whose  good  I 
always  promoted,  have  rewarded  us  according  to  our 
deserts.  What  a  distressed  wretch  am  I !  Should  I 
ask  a  weak  woman  oppressed  with  cares  and  sickness 
to  come  and  live  with  me,  or  shall  I  not  ask  her?  Can 
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I  live  without  you  ?  But  I  find  I  must.  If  there  bo 
any  hox3es  of  my  return  help  it  forward,  and  promote 
it  as  much  as  you  are  able.  But  if  all  that  is  over,  as 
I  fear  it  is,*  find  out  some  way  or  other  of  coming  to 
me.  This  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  I  shall  not  look 
upon  myself  as  quite  undone  whilst  you  are  with  me. 
But  what  will  become  of  Tulliola  ?  You  must  look  to 
that ;  I  must  confess  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  about  her. 
Whatever  happens  we  must  take  care  of  the  reputation 
and  marriage  of  that  dear  unfortunate  girl.  As  for 
Cicero,  ho  shall  live  in  my  bosom  and  in  my  arms.  I 
cannot  write  any  further,  my  sorrows  will  not  let  mo. 
Support  yourself,  my  dear  Terentia,  as  well  as  you  are 
able.  We  have  lived  and  flourished  together  amidst 
the  greatest  honours :  it  is  not  our  crimes,  but  our 
virtues,  that  have  distressed  us.  Take  more  than 
ordinary  care  of  your  health ;  I  am  more  afflicted  with 
}~our  sorrows  than  my  own.  Farewell,  my  Terentia, 
thou  dearest,  faitlifullest,  and  best  of  wives.” 

Metliinks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  great  man  in  his 
family,  who  makes  so  different  a  figure  in  the  forum 
or  senate  of  Rome.  Every  one  admires  the  orator  and 
the  consul :  but,  for  my  part,  I  esteem  the  husband  and 
the  father.  His  private  character,  with  all  the  little 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  is  as  amiable  as  the  figure  he 
makes  in  public  is  awful  and  majestic.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  I  love  to  surprise  so  great  an  author  in 
liis  private  walks,  and  to  survey  him  in  his  most 
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familar  lights,  I  think  it  would  be  barbarous  to  form 
to  ourselves  any  idea  of  mean-spiriteduess  from  these 
natural  openings  of  his  heart,  and  disburdening  of  his 
thoughts  to  a  wife.  He  has  written  several  other 
letters  to  the  same  person,  but  none  with  so  great 
passion  as  these,  of  which  I  have  given  the  foregoing 
extracts. 

It  would  bo  ill-natured  not  to  acquaint  the  English 
reader  that  his  wife  was  successful  in  her  solicitations 
for  this  great  man,  and  saw  her  husband  return  to  the 
honours  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  acclamation  that  usually  attended  the 
greatest  triumph. 


ENYY. 


Dl  lene  fecerent,  inopis  me  quddque pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi ,  rard  et  perpauca  loquentis. 

Hor.,  Sat.  i.  4,  17. 

Thank  Heaven  that  made  me  of  a  humble  mind ; 

To  action  little,  less  to  words  inclined  ! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which, 
methought,  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart  very  different 
from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable 
as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began  to  consider, 
not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condition  of  an 
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envictis  man.  Sorao  liaye  fancied  tliat  envy  lias  a 
certain  magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the 
envious  have  by  their  fascination  blasted  the  enjo}r- 
ments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says  some 
have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and 
seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most 
effectually  pernicious,  and  have  observed  that  it  has 
been  when  the  person  envied  has  been  in  any  circum¬ 
stance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a  time  the 
mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes,  as  it  were,  abroad, 
among  things  without  him,  and  is  more  exposed  to 
the  malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  specula¬ 
tions  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  things  which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors 
upon  this  miserable  affection ;  but,  keeping  in  the  road 
of  common  life,  consider  the  envious  man  with  re¬ 
lation  to  these  three  heads — his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and 
his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his 
life  is  inverted;  and  the  objects  which  administer  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons  who  are 
subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and 
■wisdom  are  provocations  of  their  displeasure.  What  a 
wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this !  to  be  offended 
with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve 
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him.  The  condition  of  tlie  envious  man  is  the  most 
emphatically  miserable;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of 
rejoicing  in  another’s  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a 
world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against  his 
quiet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  and  advantage. 
Will  Prosper  is  an  honest  tale-bearer ;  he  makes  it 
his  business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envious 
men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
and  whispers  that  he  is  secretly  married  to  a  great 
fortune.  When  they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to 
prove  it,  and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress  by 
assuring  them  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  lias  an  uncle 
will  leave  him  some  thousands.  Will  has  many  arts 
of  this  kind  to  torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights 
in  it.  When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and  say 
faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has 
the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of  every  man 
of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 
blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  themselves 
in  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  matter  of  great  con¬ 
solation  to  an  envious  person  when  a  man  of  known 
honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  or  when  any 
action  which  was  well  executed,  upon  better  informa¬ 
tion  appears  so  altered  in  its  circumstances  that  the 
fame  of  it  is  divided  among  many,  instead  of  being 
attributed  to  one.  This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to 
these  malignants,  for  the  person  whom  they  before 
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could  not  but  admire,  tliej  fancy  is  nearer  their  own 
condition  as  soon  as  liis  merit  is  shared  among  others. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poem  without  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
little  wits  who  were  incapable  of  writing  it,  began  to 
pull  in  pieces  the  supposed  writer.  When  that  would 
not  do,  they  took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion 
that  it  was  his.  That,  again,  failed.  The  next  refuge 
was  to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many 
pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow 
who  sate  among  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this 
subject,  cried  out,  “  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of 
you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where 
you  were,  whoever  writ  it.”  But  the  most  usual 
succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in 
this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed, 
and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it 
from  falling  upon  any  particular  person.  You  see  an 
envious  man  clear  up  his  countenance  if,  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  any  man’s  great  happiness  in  one  point,  you 
mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears 
such  a  one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers 
when  you  add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word, 
the  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man’s  favour  is  not 
to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  is 
like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance  ;  the 
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magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised 
themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  underbaking 
miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at  what 
would  have  been  useful  and  laudable  meets  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  derision,  the  envious  man,  under  the 
colour  of  hating  vain-glory,  can  smile  with  an  inward 
wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill- effect  it  may  have  upon 
an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
passion,  I  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the 
envy  that  may  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  specula¬ 
tions,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself,  I  think, 
have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a  coffee¬ 
house  one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately 
apprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that 
applause,  and  therefore  gave  a  description  of  my  face 
the  next  day,  being  resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputation 
for  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beauty.  This,  I 
hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen 
who  do  me  the  honour  to  torment  themselves  upon  the 
account  of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is  very 
deplorable,  and  deserves  compassion,  I  shall  sometimes 
be  dull  in  pity  to  them,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
administer  consolations  to  them  by  further  discoveries 
of  my  person.  In  the  meanwhile  if  any  one  says  the 
Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some  relief  to  them  to 
think  that  lie  does  not  show  it  in  company.  And  if 
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in  any  one  praises  Iiis  morality,  tliey  may  comfort  them¬ 
selves  by  considering  that  his  face  is  none  of  the  longest. 


THE  PICTS. 


Tn  non  inventa  vepevta. 

Ovid,  Met  i.  654; 

So  found,  is  worse  than  lost. 

Addison. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall  upon  the 
fair  sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find  they  are  frequently 
fairer  than  tliey  ought  to  be.  Such  impostures  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society,  and  I  think  his  mis¬ 
fortune  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a  warning  for  other 
men  always  to  examine  into  what  they  admire  : — 

“  Si  jj, 

“  Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general  know¬ 
ledge,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  occasion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of  my 
wife,  and  hope,  when  you  consider  my  case,  you  will 
be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions  to  a  divorce. 
I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  have  very  little 
improvement  but  what  I  have  got  from  plays.  I  re¬ 
member  in  the  Silent  Woman ,  the  learned  Dr.  Cutberd 
—or  Dr.  Otter.  I  forget  which — makes  one  of  the  causes 
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of  separation  to  be  error  personae  (when  a  man 
marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the  same 
woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  another).  If 
that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exactly  my  case.  For  you 
are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  there  are  women  who 
do  not  let  their  husbands  see  their  faces  till  they  are 
married. 

“  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly  that 
part  of  the  sex  who  paint.  They  are  some  of  them 
so  exquisitely  skilful  this  way  that,  give  them  but  a 
tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will 
make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows,  by  their  own 
industry.  As  for  my  dear,  never  man  was  so  enamoured 
as  I  wsls  of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well 
as  the  bright  jet  of  her  hair ;  but,  to  my  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  find  they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.  Her  skin 
is  so  tarnished  with  this  practice  that,  when  she  first 
wakes  in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough  to 
be  the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night 
before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by 
the  first  opportunity,  unless  her  father  will  make  her 
portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  her  assumed,  coun¬ 
tenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her  know 
by  your  means. 

“  I  am,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant/' 


I  cannot  tell  what  the  hiw  or  the  parents  of  the  lady 
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will  do  for  this  injured  gentlemen,  but  must  allow  lie 
lias  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I  have  indeed  very 
long  observed  this  evil,  and  distinguished  those  of  our 
women  who  wear  their  own  from  those  in  borrowed 
complexions  by  the  Piets  and  the  British.  There  does 
not  need  any  great  discernment  to  judge  which  are 
which.  The  British  have  a  lively  animated  aspect; 
the  Piets,  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead  unin¬ 
formed  countenances.  The  muscles  of  a  real  face 
sometimes  swell  with  soft  passion,  sudden  surprise, 
and  are  flushed  with  agreeable  confusions,  according 
as  the  objects  before  them,  or  the  ideas  presented  to 
them,  affect  their  imagination.  But  the  Piets  behold 
all  things  with  the  same  air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or 
sad;  the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions.  A  Piet,  though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to 
invito  the  approach  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep  them 
at  a  certain  distance  ;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if 
fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  feature  :  and  a 
kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might  transfer  the 
complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  admirer.  It  is  hard 
to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  uncomplaisant ;  but  I  would  only  recommend  to 
them  to  consider  how  they  like  coming  into  a  room  new 
painted  :  they  may  assure  themselves  the  near  approach 
of  a  lady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adventure  he 
once  had  with  a  Piet.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well  as 
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beauty,  at  will :  and  made  it  her  business  to  gain 
hearts  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the  torments  of 
her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances  to  ensnare 
men,  but  without  any  manner  of  scruple  break  off 
when  there  was  no  provocation.  Her  ill-nature  and 
vanity  made  my  friend  very  easily  proof  against  the 
charms  of  her  wTit  and  conversation  ;  but  her  beauteous 
form,  instead  of  being  blemished  by  her  falsehood  and 
inconstancy,  every  day  increased  upon  him,  and  she 
had  new  attractions  every  time  he  saw  her.  When 
she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her  slave,  she  began  to 
use  him  as  such,  and  after  many  steps  towards  such  a 
cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly  banished  him.  The  unhappy 
lover  strove  in  vain,  by  servile  epistles,  to  revoke  his 
doom :  till  at  length  he  was  forced  to  the  last  refuge, 
a  round  sum  of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt 
attendant  placed  him  early  in  the  morning  behind  the 
hangings  in  her  mistress’s  dressing-room.  He  stood 
very  conveniently  to  observe,  without  being  seen.  The 
Piet  begins  the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day, 
and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had  worked  a  full 
half-hour  before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  same  woman. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion  for 
which  he  had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to 
break  from  his  concealment,  repeating  that  verse  of 
Cowley : — 

“  Th’  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
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}Tis  like  the  pois’ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.” 

The  Piet  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  finished 
side  of  her  face,  pale  as  ashes  on  the  other.  Honey¬ 
comb  seized  all  her  gally-pots  and  washes,  and  carried 
off  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes,  scraps  of  Spanish 
wool,  and  phials  of  unguents.  The  lady  went  into  the 
country ;  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  cheats, 
and  an  oath  made  to  a  Piet  is  of  itself  void.  1  would 
therefore  exhort  all  the  British  ladies  to  single  them 
out,  nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should  bo 
exempt  from  discovery;  for  her  own  complexion  is  so 
delicate  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  the  covering  it 
with  paint,  as  a  punishment  for  choosing  to  be  the 
worse  ihece  of  art  extant,  instead  of  the  master-piece 
of  nature.  As  for  my  part,  who  have.no  expectations 
from  women,  and  consider  them  only  as  they  are  part 
of  the  species,  I  do  not  half  so  much  fear  offending  a 
beauty  as  a  woman  of  sense ;  I  shall  therefore  produce 
several  faces  which  have  been  in  public  these  many 
years  and  never  appeared.  It  will  be  a  very  pretty 
entertainment  in  the  play-house,  when  I  have  abolished 
this  custom,  to  see  so  many  ladies,  when  they  first  lay 
it  down,  incog,  in  their  own  faces. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  their 
charms,  let  the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Statira.  Her 
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features  are  enlivened  with  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
mind,  and  good-humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her  eyes. 
She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an  air,  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  without  appearing  careless.  Her  having  no 
manner  of  art  in  her  mind  makes  her  want  none  in  her 
person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Piet,  to 
that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mistress  ! 

“  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.” 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  young  gentle- woman  of  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  bred  in  the  family  of  a  person  of  quality  lately 
deceased,  who  paints  the  finest  flesh-colour,  wants  a 
place,  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of  Mynheer 
Grotesque,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  Barbican. 

H.B. — She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  part, 
and  puts  on  hoods  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  to  suit  the 
colours  of  the  face  with  great  art  and  success. 
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Coslum,  non  animum ,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  urrunt. 

Horace,  Ejpist .  i.  11,  27. 

Those  that  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Creech. 

In  the  year  1688,  and  on  tlio  same  day  of  that  year, 
were  born  in  Cheapside,  London,  two  females  of 
exquisite  feature  and  shape;  the  one  we  shall  call 
Brunetta,  the  other  Phillis.  A  close  intimacy  between 
their  parents  made  each  of  them  the  first  acquaintance 
the  other  knew  in  the  world.  They  played,  dressed 
babies,  acted  visitings,  learned  to  dance  and  make 
courtesies  together.  They  were  inseparable  compa¬ 
nions  in  all  the  little  entertainments  their  tender  years 
were  capable  of,  which  innocent  happiness  continued 
till  the  beginning  of  their  fifteenth  year,  when  ik 
happened  that  Mrs.  Phillis  had  a  head-dress  on  which 
became  her  so  well  that,  instead  of  being  beheld 
any  more  with  pleasure  for  their  amity  to  each  other, 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  were  turned  to  remark 
them  with  comparison  of  their  beauty.  They  now 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  ease  of  mind  and  pleasing 
indolence  in  which  they  were  formerly  happy,  but 
all  their  words  and  actions  were  misinterpreted  by 
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each  other,  and  every  excellence  in  their  speech  and 
behaviour  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  emulation 
to  surpass  the  other.  These  beginnings  of  disin¬ 
clination  soon  improved  into  a  formality  of  behaviour, 
a  general  coldness,  and  by  natural  steps  into  an  irre¬ 
concilable  hatred. 

These  two  rivals  for  the  reputation  of  beauty  were 
in  their  stature,  countenance,  and  mien,  so  very  much 
alike  that,  if  you  were  speaking  of  them  in  their 
absence,  the  words  in  which  you  described  the  one 
must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  other.  They  were  hardly 
distinguishable,  you  would  think,  when  they  were 
apart,  though  extremely  different  when  together.  What 
made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  sex  was  that,  in  detraction  from  each  other, 
neither  could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself 
as  much  as  her  adversary.  Their  nights  grew  restless 
with  meditation  of  new  dresses  to  outvie  each  other, 
and  inventing  new  devices  to  recall  admirers  who 
observed  the  charms  of  the  one  rather  than  those  of  the 
other  on  the  last  meeting.  Their  colours  failed  at  each 
other’s  appearance,  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  report 
of  a  disadvantage,  and  their  countenances  withered 
upon  instances  of  applause.  The  decencies  to  which 
women  are  obliged  made  these  virgins  stifle  their 
resentment  so  far  as  not  to  break  into  open  violences, 
while  they  equally  suffered  the  torments  of  a  regulated 
anger.  Their  mothers,  as  it  is  usual,  engaged  in 
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tlie  quarrel,  and  supported  tlie  several  pretensions  of 
the  daughters  with  all  that  ill-chosen  sort  of  expense 
which  is  common  with  people  of  plentiful  fortunes 
and  mean  taste.  The  girls  preceded  their  parents 
like  queens  of  May,  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  imagin¬ 
able,  on  every  Sunday  to  church,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  examination  of  the  audience  for  superiority  of 
beauty. 

During  this  constant  struggle  it  happened  that 
Phillis  one  day  at  public  prayers  smote  the  heart  of  a 
gay  West  Indian,  who  appeared  in  all  the  colours 
which  can  affect  an  eye  that  could  not  distinguish 
between  being  fine  and  tawdy.  This  American,  in  a 
summer-island  suit,  was  too  shining  and  too  gay  to  be 
resisted  by  Phyllis,  and  too  intent  upon  her  charms 
to  be  diverted  by  any  of  the  laboured  attractions  of 
Brunetta.  Soon  after,  Brunetta  had  the  mortification 
to  see  her  rival  disposed  of  in  a  wealthy  marriage, 
while  she  was  only  addressed  to  in  a  manner  that  showed 
she  was  the  admiration  of  all  men,  but  the  choice  of 
none.  Phillis  was  carried  to  the  habitation  of  her 
spouse  in  Barbadoes.  Brunetta  had  the  ill-nature  to 
inquire  for  her  by  every  opportunity,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  hear  of  her  being  attended  by  numerous 
slaves,  fanned  into  slumbers  by  successive  hands  of 
them,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  in  all  the  pomp 
of  barbarous  magnificence.  Brunetta  could  not  endure 
these  repeated  advices,  but  employed  all  her  arts  and 
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charms  in  laying  baits  for  any  of  condition  of  the 
same  island,  out  of  a  mere  ambition  to  confront  her 
once  more  before  she  died.  She  at  last  succeeded  in 
her  design,  and  was  taken  to  wife  by  a  gentleman 
whose  estate  was  contiguous  to  that  of  her  enemy’s 
husband.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  many 
occasions  on  which  these  irreconcilable  beauties 
laboured  to  excel  each  other ;  but  in  process  of  time  it 
happened  that  a  ship  put  into  the  island  consigned 
to  a  friend  of  Phillis,  who  had  directions  to  give  her 
the  refusal  of  all  goods  for  apparel,  before  Brunetta 
could  be  alarmed  of  their  arrival.  He  did  so ;  and 
Phillis  was  dressed  in  a  few  days  in  a  brocade  more 
gorgeous  and  costly  than  had  ever  before  appeared  in 
that  latitude.  Brunetta  languished  at  the  sight,  and 
could  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  bravery  of  her 
antagonist.  She  communicated  her  anguish  of  mind 
to  a  faithful  friend,  who  by  an  interest  in  the  wife  of 
Phillis’s  merchant  procured  a  remnant  of  the  same 
silk  for  Brunetta.  Phillis  took  pains  to  appear  in  all 
public  places  where  she  was  sure  to  meet  Brunetta ; 
Brunetta  was  now  prepared  for  the  insult,  and  came 
to  a  public  ball  in  a  plain  black  silk  mantua,  attended 
by  a  beautiful  negro  girl  in  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
brocade  with  which  Phillis  was  attired.  This  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company ;  upon  which  the 
unhappy  Phillis  swooned  away,  and  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  house.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  her- 
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self,  slic  flecl  from  lier  husband's  house,  went  on  hoard 
a  ship  in  the  road,  and  is  now  landed  in  inconsolable 
despair  at  Plymouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  the  above  melancholy  narration,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  peruse  the  following 
expostulation : — 

“TO  MR.  SPECTATOR. 

u  The  just  remonstrance  of  affronted  THAT. 

“  Though  I  deny  not  the  petition  of  Mr.  WHO 
and  WHICH,  yet  you  should  not  suffer  them  to  bo 
rude,  and  to  call  honest  people  names,  for  that  bears 
very  hard  on  some  of  those  rules  of  decency  which 
you  are  justly  famous  for  establishing.  They  may 
find  fault,  and  correct  speeches  in  the  senate  and  at 
the  bar,  but  let  them  try  to  get  themselves  so  often 
and  with  so  much  eloquence  repeated  in  a  sentence  as 
a  great  orator  doth  frequently  introduce  me. 

“ 4  My  lords,’  says  he,  with  humble  submission, 
‘  That  That  I  say  is  this :  That,  That  That  gentle¬ 
man  has  advanced,  is  not  That,  That  he  should  have 
proved  to  your  lordships.’  Let  those  two  questionary 
petitioners  try  to  do  thus  with  their  Wlios  and  their 
Whiches. 

“  What  great  advantage  was  I  of  to  Mr.  Dryden  in 
his  Indian  Emperor — 

‘You  force  me  still  to  answer  you  in  That,’ 
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to  furnish  out  a  rhyme  to  Morat !  and  what  a  poor 
figure  would  Mr.  Bayes  have  made  without  his  ‘  Egad 
and  all  That 5 !  How  can  a  judicious  man  distinguish 
one  thing  from  another  without  saying  ‘  This  here,’ 
or  ‘  That  there  ’  ?  And  how  can  a  sober  man  without 
using  the  expletive  of  oaths,  in  which  indeed  the 
rakes  and  bullies  have  a  great  advantage  over  others, 
make  a  discourse  of  any  tolerable  length  without 
‘  That  is ;  ’  and  if  he  be  a  very  grave  man  indeed, 
without  ‘  That  is  to  say 5  ?  And  how  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining  are  those  usual  expressions  in 
the  mouths  of  great  men,  ‘  Such  things  as  That/  and 
4  The  like  of  That  ’ ! 

“I  am  not  against  reforming  the  corruptions  of 
speech  you  mention,  and  own  there  are  proper  seasons 
for  the  introduction  of  other  words  besides  That ;  but 
I  scorn  as  much  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Who  or  a 
Which  at  every  turn  as  they  are  unequal  always  to  fill 
mine ;  and  I  expect  good  language  and  civil  treatment, 
and  hope  to  receive  it  for  the  future  :  That,  That  1 
shall  only  add  is,  That  I  am, 

“  Yours, 

“  That.” 
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Projccerc  anitnas . 

Virgil,  jEneid,  vi.  436. 

They  prodigally  threw  their  lives  away. 

Among  the  loose  papers  which  I  have  frequency 
spoken  of  heretofore  I  find  a  conversation  between 
Pharamond  and  Eucrate  upon  the  subject  of  duels,  and 
the  copy  of  an  edict  issued  in  consequence  of  that 
discourse. 

Eucrate  argued  that  nothing  but  the  most  severe  and 
vindictive  punishment — such  as  placing  the  bodies  of 
the  offenders  in  chains,  and  putting  them  to  death  by 
the  most  exquisite  torments — would  be  sufficient  to 
extirpate  a  crime  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  was 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  great  and 
laudable;  blit  the  king  answered,  “  that  indeed  instances 
of  ignominy  were  necessary  in  the  cure  of  this  evil ; 
but  considering  that  it  prevailed  only  among  such  as 
had  a  nicety  in  their  sense  of  honour,  and  that  it  often 
happened  that  a  duel  was  fought  to  save  appearances 
to  the  world,  when  both  parties  were  in  their  hearts  in 
amity  and  reconciliation  to  each  other,  it  was  evident 
that  turning  the  mode  another  way  would  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  what  had  being  only  as  a  mode ;  that  to 
such  persons,  poverty  and  shame  were  torments  suf¬ 
ficient;  that  he  would  not  go  further  in  punishing  in 
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others,  crimes  which  he  was  satisfied  he  himself  was 
most  guilty  of,  in  that  he  might  have  prevented  them 
by  speaking  his  displeasure  sooner.”  -  Besides  which 
the  king  said,  “  He  was  in  general  averse  to  tortures, 
which  was  putting  human  nature  itself,  rather  than 
the  criminal,  to  disgrace ;  and  that  he  would  be  sure 
not  to  use  this  means  where  the  crime  was  but  an  ill- 
effect  arising  from  a  laudable  cause,  the  fear  of  shame.” 
The  king,  at  the  same  time,  spoke  with  much  grace 
upon  the  subject  of  mercy,  and  repented  of  many 
acts  of  that  kind  which  had  a  magnificent  aspect  in 
the  doing,  but  dreadful  consequences  in  the  example. 
“  Mercy  to  particulars,”  he  observed,  “  was  cruelty  in 
the  general.  That  though  a  prince  could  not  revive  a 
dead  man  by  taking  the  life  of  1dm  who  killed  him, 
neither  could  he  make  reparation  to  the  next  that 
should  die  by  the  evil  example  ;  or  answer  to  himself 
for  the  partiality  in  not  pardoning  the  next  as  well  as 
the  former  offender.  As  for  me,”  says  Pharamond,  “I 
have  conquered  France,  and  yet  have  given  laws  to  my 
people.  The  laws  are  my  methods  of  life ;  they  are  not 
a  diminution  but  a  direction  to  my  power ;  I  am  still 
absolute  to  distinguish  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous, 
to  give  honours  to  the  brave  and  generous ;  I  am 
absolute  in  my  good-will ;  none  can  oppose  my  bounty, 
or  prescribe  rules  for  my  favour.  While  I  can,  as 
I  please,  reward  the  good,  I  am  under  no  pain  that 
I  cannot  pardon  the  wicked ;  for  which  reason,” 
p— 133 
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continued  Pharamond,  “  I  will  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  this  evil,  by  exposing  no  more  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature  to  the  importunity  of  having  the  same  respect 
to  those  who  are  miserable  by  their  fault,  and  those 
who  are  so  by  their  misfortune.  Flatterers/’  concluded 
the  king,  smiling,  “  repeat  to  us  princes  that  we  are 
Heaven’s  vicegerents ;  let  us  be  so,  and  let  the  only 
thing  out  of  our  power  be  to  do  ill.” 

Soon  after  the  evening  wherein  Pharamond  and 
Eucrate  had  this  conversation,  the  following  edict  was 
published : — 

phakamond’s  edict  against  duels. 

PHARAMOND,  KING  OF  THE  GAULS,  TO  ALL  HIS 
LOVING  SUBJECTS  SENDETH  GREETING: — 

“  Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  royal  notice  and  ob¬ 
servation  that  in  contempt  of  all  laws,  divine  and 
human,  it  is  of  late  become  a  custom  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  our  kingdom,  upon  slight  and 
trivial  as  well  as  great  and  urgent  provocations,  to 
invite  each  other  into  the  field,  there,  by  their  own 
hands  and  of  their  own  authority,  to  decide  their  con¬ 
troversies  by  combat ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  take  the 
said  custom  into  our  royal  consideration,  and  find, 
upon  inquiry  into  the  usual  causes  whereon  such  fatal 
decisions  have  arisen,  that  by  this  wicked  custom, 
maugro  all  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  and  the 
rules  of  right  reason,  the  greatest  act  of  the  human 
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mind,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  become  vile  and 
shameful ;  that  the  rules  of  good  society  and  virtuous 
conversation  are  hereby  inverted ;  that  the  loose,  the 
vain,  and  the  impudent,  insult  the  careful,  the  discreet 
and  the  modest ;  that  all  virtue  is  suppressed,  and  all 
vice  supported,  in  the  one  act  of  being  capable  to  dare 
to  the  death.  We  have  also  further,  with  great 
sorrow  of  mind,  observed  that  this  dreadful  action  by 
long  impunity,  our  royal  attention  being  employed 
upon  matters  of  more  general  concern,  is  become 
honourable,  and  the  refusal  to  engage  in  it  ignominious. 
In  these  our  royal  cares  and  inquiries  we  are  yet 
further  made  to  understand  that  the  persons  of  most 
eminent  worth  and  most  hopeful  abilities,  accompanied 
with  the  strongest  passion  for  true  glory,  are  such  as 
are  most  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  dangers  arising 
from  this  licence.  Now,  taking  the  said  premises  into 
our  serious  consideration,  and  well  weighing  that  all 
such  emergencies  wherein  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
commanding  itself,  and  where  the  injury  is  too  sudden 
or  too  exquisite  to  be  borne,  are  particularly  provided 
for  by  laws  heretofore  enacted  ;  and  that  the  qualities 
of  less  injuries,  like  those  of  ingratitude,  are  too 
nice  and  delicate  to  come  under  general  rules ;  we  do 
resolve  to  blot  this  fashion,  or  wantonness  of  anger,  out 
of  the  minds  of  our  subjects  by  our  royal  resolutions 
declared  in  this  edict  as  follow  : — 

“No  person  who  either  sends  or  accepts  a  challenge. 
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or  the  posterity  of  either,  though  no  death  ensues  there¬ 
upon,  shall  be,  after  the  publication  of  this  our  edict, 
capable  of  bearing  office  in  these  our  dominions. 

“  The  person  who  shall  prove  the  sending  or  receiving 
a  challenge,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use  and  property 
the  whole  personal  estate  of  both  parties;  and  their 
real  estate  shall  be  immediately  vested  in  the  next  heir 
of  the  offenders  in  as  ample  manner  as  if  the  said 
offenders  were  actually  deceased. 

“  In  cases  where  the  laws  which  we  have  already 
granted  to  our  subjects  admit  of  an  appeal  for  blood, 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  by  the  said  appeal,  he 
shall  not  only  suffer  death,  but  his  whole  estate — real, 
mixed,  and  personal — shall  from  the  hour  of  his  death 
be  vested  in  the  next  heir  of  the  person  whose  blood 
he  spilt. 

“  That  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  in  our  royal  power, 
or  that  of  our  successors,  to  pardon  the  said  offences, 
or  restore  the  offenders  in  their  estates,  honour,  or 
blood,  for  ever. 

“  Given  at  our  court  at  Blois,  the  8th  of  February, 
420,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign.” 
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Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor ,  ciut  modus 
Tam  chart  capitis ? 

Hob.,  Od,  i.  24,  1. 

Such  was  his  worth,  our  loss  is  such, 

We  cannot  love  too  well  or  grieve  too  much. 

Oldisworth. 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight  which  is  alternately 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow  in  the  contemplation  of 
death.  The  soul  has  its  curiosity  more  than  ordinarily 
awakened  when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct 
of  such  who  have  behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a 
resigned,  a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or  heroic,  temper  in 
that  extremity.  We  are  affected  with  these  respective 
manners  of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  believe  the  part 
of  the  dying  person  imitable  by  ourselves,  or  such  as 
we  imagine  ourselves  more  particularly  capable  of. 
Men  of  exalted  minds  march  before  us  like  princes, 
and  are  to  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind  rather  subjects 
for  their  admiration  than  example.  However,  there 
are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imagina¬ 
tions  than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.  Innocent 
men  who  have  suffered  as  criminals,  though  they  were 
benefactors  to  human  society,  seem  to  bo  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction  among  the  vastly  greater  number 
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of  human  race,  the  dead.  When  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
brought  Socrates  to  his  execution,  how  great  and  won¬ 
derful  is  it  to  behold  him,  unsupported  by  anything 
but  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  and  con¬ 
jectures  of  hereafter,  receive  the  poison  with  an  air 
of  mirth  and  good-humour,  and,  as  if  going  on  an 
agreeable  journey,  bespeak  some  deity  to  make  it  for¬ 
tunate  ! 

When  Pliocion’s  good  actions  had  met  with  the  like 
reward  from  his  country,  and  he  was  led  to  death  with 
many  others  of  his  friends,  they  bewailing  their  fate, 
he  walking  composedly  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
how  gracefully  does  he  support  his  illustrious  character 
to  the  very  last  instant !  One  of  the  rabble  spitting  at 
him  as  he  passed,  with  his  usual  authority  he  called  to 
know  if  no  one  was  ready  to  teach  this  fellow  how  to 
behave  himself.  When  a  poor-spirited  creature  that 
died  at  the  same  time  for  his  crimes,  bemoaned  him¬ 
self  unmanfully,  he  rebuked  him  with  this  question, 
“Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a  man  as  thou  art  to  die 
with  Pliocion  p  55  At  the  instant  when  he  was  to  die, 
they  asked  what  commands  he  had  for  his  son :  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  To  forget  this  injury  of  the  Athenians.,> 
Niocles,  his  friend,  under  the  same  sentence,  desired 
he  might  drink  the  potion  before  him :  Pliocion  said, 
“  Because  he  never  had  denied  him  anything,  he  would 
not  even  this,  the  most  difficult  request  lie  bad  ever 
made.” 
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These  instances  were  very  noble  and  great ;  and  the 
reflections  of  those  sublime  spirits  ‘had  made  death  to 
them  what  it  is  really  intended  to  be  by  the  Author  of 
nature,  a  relief  from  a  various  being,  ever  subject  to 
sorrows  and  difficulties. 

Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  having  received 
in  fight  a  mortal  stab  with  a  sword,  which  was  left  in 
his  body,  lay  dn  that  posture  till  he  had  intelligence 
that  his  troops  had  obtained  the  victory,  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  bo  drawn  out,  at  which  instant  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  this  maimer :  “  This  is  not  the  end 
of  my  life,  my  fellow-soldiers ;  it  is  now  your  Epami¬ 
nondas  is  born,  who  dies  in  so  much  glory.” 

It  were  an  endless  labour  to  collect  the  accounts, 
with  which  all  ages  have  filled  the  world,  of  noble  and 
heroic  minds  that  .have  resigned  this  being  as  if  the 
termination  of  life  were  but  an  ordinary  occurrence 
of  it. 

;  This  common-place  way  of  thinking  I  fell  into  from 
an  awkward  endeavour  to  throw  olf  a  real  and  fresh 
affliction,  by  turning  over  books  in  a  melancholy  mood ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  griefs  which  touch  the 
heart,  by  applying  remedies  which  only  entertain  the 
imagination.  As  therefore  this  paper  is  to  consist  of 
anything  which  concerns  human  life,  I  cannot  help 
letting  the  present  subject  regard  what  has  been  tiio 
last  object  of  my  eyes,  though  an  entertainment  of 
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I  went  this  evening  to  visit  a  friend,  with  a  design 
to  rally  him  upon  a  story  I  had  heard  of  his  intending 
to  steal  a  marriage  without  the  privity  of  us  his  in¬ 
timate  friends  and  acquaintance.  I  came  into  his 
apartment  with  that  intimacy  which  I  have  done  for  very 
many  years,  and  walked  directly  into  his  hcd-chamher, 
where  I  found  my  friend  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
What  could  I  do  ?  The  innocent  mirth  in  my  thoughts 
si  ruck  upon  me  like  the  most  fla  gitious  wickedness  :  I 
in  vain  called  upon  him  ;  he  was  senseless,  and  too  far 
spent  to  have  the  least  knowledge  of  my  sorrow,  or 
any  pain  in  himself.  Give  me  leave,  then,  to  transcribe 
my  soliloquy  as  I  stood  by  his  mother,  dumb  with  the 
weight  of  grief  for  a  son  who  was  her  honour  and  her 
comfort,  and  never  till  that  hour  sinco  his  birth  had 
been  an  occasion  of  a  moment’s  sorrow  to  her. 

“  How  surprising  is  this  change  !  From  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  vigorous  life  and  strength,  to  be  reduced  in  a 
few  hours  to  this  fatal  extremity !  Those  lips,  which 
look  so  pale  and  livid,  within  these  few  days  gave 
delight  to  all  who  heard  their  utterance :  it  was  the 
business,  the  purpose  of  his  being,  next  to  obeying 
Him  to  whom  he  is  gone,  to  please  and  instruct,  and 
that  for  no  other  end  but  to  please  and  instruct.  Kind¬ 
ness  was  the  motive  of  his  actions ;  and  with  all  the 
capacity  requisite  for  making  a  figure  in  a  contentious 
world,  moderation,  good-nature,  affability,  temperance, 
and  chastity  were  the  arts  of  his  excellent  life.  There 
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as  lie  lies  in  helpless  agony,  no  wise  man  who  knew 
him  so  well  as  I,  but  would  resign  all  the  world  can 
bestow  to  bo  so  near  the  end  of  such  a  life.  Why  does 
my  heart  so  little  obey  my  reason  as  to  lament  thee, 
thou  excellent  man  ?  Heaven  receive  him  or  restore 
him  !  Thy  beloved  mother,  thy  obliged  friends,  thy 
helpless  servants,  stand  around  thee  without  distinction. 
How  much  wouldst  thou,  hadst  thou  thy  senses,  say  to 
each  of  us  ! 

“  But  now  that  good  hearts  bursts,  and  he  is  at  rest. 
With  that  breath  expired  a  soul  who  never  indulged 
a  passion  unfit  for  the  place  he  is  gone  to.  Where  are 
now  thy  plans  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  honour  ?  Of 
what  use  the  volumes  thou  hast  collated,  the  arguments 
thou  hast  invented,  the  examples  thou  hast  folloAved  ? 
Poor  were  the  expectations  of  the  studious,  the  modest, 
and  the  good,  if  the  reward  of  their  labours  were  only 
to  be  expected  from  man.  No,  my  friend,  thy  intended 
pleadings,  thy  intended  good  offices  to  thy  friends,  thy 
intended  services  to  thy  country,  are  already  per¬ 
formed,  as  to  thy  concern  in  them,  in  His  sight,  before 
whom  the  past,  present,  and  future  appear  at  one  view. 
While  others  with  thy  talents  were  tormented  with 
ambition,  with  vain-glory,  with  envy,  with  emulation, 
how  well  didst  thou  turn  thy  mind  to  its  own  improve¬ 
ment  in  things  out  of  the  power  of  fortune — in  probity, 
in  integrity,  in  the  practice  and  study  of  justice  ! 
How  silent  thy  passage,  how  private  thy  journey,  how 
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glorious  thy  end  !  ‘  Many  have  I  known  more  famous, 

some  more  knowing,  not  one  so  innocent.’  ” 


WHAT  IS  GLORY? 


Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  atque  eticim  propagcitur :  ficta  omnia 
eeleriler,  tanquam  floscidi,  decidunt ;  ncc  simulatum  potest  quid- 
quam  esse  diuturnum.  Tull. 

True  glory  takes  root,  and  even  spreads ;  all  false  pretences, 
like  flowers,  fall  to  the  ground  ;  nor  can  any  counterfeit  last 
long. 

Of  all  the  affections  which  attend  human  life,  the  love 
of  glory  is  the  most  ardent.  According  as  this  is 
cultivated  in  princes,  it  produces  the  greatest  good  or 
the  greatest  evil.  Where  sovereigns  have  it  by  im¬ 
pressions  received  from  education  only,  it  creates  an 
ambitious  rather  than  a  noble  mind;  where  it  is  the 
natural  bent  of  the  prince’s  inclination,  it  prompts  him 
to  the  pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The  two 
greatest  men  now  in  Europe,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word  great,  are  Louis,  King  of 
France,  and  Peter,  Emperor  of  Russia.  As  it  is 
certain  that  all  fame  does  not  arise  from  the  practice 
of  virtue,  it  is,  methinks,  no  unpleasing  amusement  to 
examine  the  glory  of  these  potentates,  and  distinguish 
that  which  is  empty,  perishing,  and  frivolous  for 
what  is  solid,  lasting,  and  important. 
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Louis  of  France  had  liis  infancy  attended  by  crafty 
and  worldly  men,  who  made  extent  of  territory  the 
most  glorious  instances  of  power,  and  mistook  the 
spreading  of  fame  for  the  acquisition  of  honour.  The 
young  monarch’s  heart  was  by  such  conversation  easily 
deluded  into  a  fondness  for  vain-glory,  and  upon  these 
unjust  principles  to  form  or  fall  in  with  suitable  projects 
of  invasion,  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that 
attend  war  when  it  is  unjust.  At  the  same  time  this 
tyranny  was  laid,  sciences  and  arts  were  encouraged 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  as  if  men  of  higher 
faculties  were  to  be  bribed  to  permit  the  massacre  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  superstructure  which  the 
court  of  France  built  upon  their  first  designs,  which 
were  in  themselves  vicious,  was  suitable  to  its  false 
foundation.  The  ostentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of 
equipage,  shame  of  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  modesty, 
were  the  common  arts  of  life;  the  generous  love  of 
one  woman  was  changed  into  gallantry  for  all  the  sex, 
and  friendships  among  men  turned  into  commerces  of 
interest  or  mere  professions.  “  While  these  were  the 
rules  of  life,  perjuries  in  the  prince  and  a  genoral 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  subject  were  the  snares 
in  which  France  has  entangled  all  her  neighbours.” 
With  such  false  colours  have  the  eyes  of  Louis  been 
enchanted,  from  the  debauchery  of  his  early  youth  to 
the  superstition  of  his  present  old  age.  Hence  it  is 
that  he  has  the  patience  to  have  statues  elected  to  his 
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prowess,  liis  valour,  liis  fortitude,  and  in  the  softnesses 
and  luxury  of  a  court  to  be  applauded  for  magnanimity 
and  enterprise  in  military  achievements. 

Peter  Alexovitz  of  Bussia  when  he  came  to  years  of 
manhood,  though  he  found  himself  emperor  of  a  vast 
and  numerous  people,  master  ef  an  endless  territory, 
absolute  commander  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects — in  the  midst  of  this  unbounded  power  and 
greatness  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself  and  people 
with  sorrow.  Sordid  ignorance  and  a  brute  manner  of 
life  this  generous  prince  beheld  and  contemned  from 
the  light  of  his  own  genius.  His  judgment  suggested 
this  to  him,  and  his  courage  prompted  him  to  amend 
it.  In  order  to  this  he  did  not  send  to  the  nation  from 
whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  borrowed  its  polite¬ 
ness,  but  himself  left  his  diadem  to  learn  the  true  way 
to  glory  and  honour,  and  application  to  useful  arts, 
wherein  to  employ  the  laborious,  the  simple,  the  honest 
part  of  his  people.  Mechanic  employments  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  very  justly  the  first  objects  of  his  favour 
and  observation.  With  this  glorious  intention  he 
travelled  into  foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner, 
above  receiving  little  honours  where  he  sojourned,  but 
prying  into  what  was  of  more  consequence,  their  arts 
of  peace  and  of  war.  By  this  means  has  this  great 
prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  lasting  fame, 
by  personal  labour,  personal  knowledge,  personal 
valour.  It  would  be  injury  to  any  of  antiquity  to 
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name  them  with  him.  Who  hut  himself  ever  left  a 
throne  to  learn  to  sit  in  it  with  more  grace  P  Who  ever 
thought  himself  mean  in  absolute  power  till  he  had 
learned  to  use  it  ? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person  it  is  perplexity 
to  know  where  to  begin  his  encomium.  Others  may 
in  a  metaphorical  or  philosophical  sense  be  said  to 
command  themselves,  but  this  emperor  is  also  literally 
under  his  own  command.  How  generous  and  how 
good  was  his  entering  his  own  name  as  a  private  man 
in  the  army  he  raised,  that  none  in  it  might  expect  to 
outrun  the  steps  with  which  he  himself  advanced !  By 
such  measures  this  godlike  prince  learned  to  conquer, 
learned  to  use  his  conquests.  How  terrible  has  he 
appeared  in  battle,  how  gentle  in  victory !  Shall,  then, 
the  base  arts  of  the  Frenchman  be  held  polite,  and 
the  honest  labours  of  the  Russian  barbarous  ?  Ho ; 
barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of  true  honour,  or  placing 
anything  instead  of  it.  The  unjust  prince  is  ignoble 
and  barbarous,  the  good  prince  only  renowned  and 
glorious. 

Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what 
they  please  by  their  corrupt  imaginations,  truth  will 
ever  keep  its  station;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but 
the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  disappear  at  the 
departure  of  virtue.  But  how  carefully  ought  the 
true  notions  of  it  to  be  preserved,  and  how  industrious 
should  we  bo  to  encourage  any  impulses  towards  it ! 
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The  W estminster  school-boy  that  said  the  other  day  he 
could  not  sleep  or  play  for  the  colours  in  the  hall,  ought 
to  be  free  from  receiving  a  blow  for  ever. 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  according 
to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the  front  of  my 
paper. 

i  The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tully,  consists  in  these 
three  particulars  :  — “  That  the  people  love  us ;  that  they 
have  confidence  in  us ;  that,  being  affected  with  a  certain 
admiration  towards  us,  they  think  we  deserve  honour.” 
This  was  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  commonwealth. 
But  if  one  were  to  form  a  notion  of  consummate  glory 
under  our  constitution,  one  must  add  to  the  above- 
mentioned  felicities  a  certain  necessary  inexistence 
and  disrelish  of  all  the  rest  without  the  prince’s  favour. 
He  should,  methinks,  have  riches,  power,  honour, 
command,  glory  ;  but  riches,  power,  honour,  command, 
and  glory  should  have  no  charms  but  as  accompanied 
with  the  affection  of  his  prince.  He  should,  me¬ 
thinks,  be  popular  because  a  favourite,  and  a  favourite 
because  popular.  Were  it  not  to  make  the  character 
too  imaginary  I  would  give  him  sovereignty  over  some 
foreign  territory,  and  make  him  esteem  that  an  empty 
addition  without  the  kind  regards  of  his  own  prince. 
One  may  merely  have  an  idea  of  a  man  thus  composed 
and  circumstantiated,  and  if  he  were  so  made  for 
power  without  an  incapacity  of  giving  jealousy,  he 
would  be  also  glorious  without  possibility  of  receiving 
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disgrace.  This  humility  and  this  importance  must 
make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  me  beyond  the  usual 
length  of  this  paper,  but  if  I  could  suppose  such  rhap¬ 
sodies  could  outlive  the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things 
I  would  say  these  sketches  and  faint  images  of  glory 
were  drawn  in  August,  1711,  when  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  made  that  memorable  march  wherein  he 
took  the  French  lines  without  bloodshed. 
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Quid  de  quoque  viro ,  et  cui  dicas ,  scepe  videto. 

Hor.,  Epist.  i.  18,  68. 

Have  a  care 

Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where. 

Pooley. 

I  happened  the  other  day,  as  my  way  is,  to  stroll 
into  a  little  coffee-house  beyond  Aldgate ;  and  as  I  sat 
there,  two  or  three  very  plain  sensible  men  were  talking 
of  the  Spectator.  One  said  he  had  that  morning 
drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket ;  another  wished  he  had ; 
but  a  third  shaked  his  head  and  said,  “It  was  pity 
that  the  writer  of  that  paper  was  such  a  sort  of  man 
that  it  was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  it  or  no. 
He  is,  it  seems,”  said  the  good  man,  u  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  creature  in  the  world ;  has  run  through  vast 
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sums,  and  yet  been  in  continual  want :  a  man,  for  all  lie 
talks  so  well  of  economy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  offices  of 
life  by  reason  of  liis  profuseness.  It  would  be  an 
unhappy  tiling  io  be  liis  wife,  his  child,  or  his  friend; 
and  yet  he  talks  as  well  of  those  duties  of  life  as  any 
one.5’  Much  reflection  has  brought  nie  to  so  easy  a 
contempt  for  everything  which  is  false,  that  this  heavy 
accusation  gave  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  threw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  fame  in  general ;  and  I  could  not  but  pity 
such  as  were  so  weak  as  to  value  what  the  common 
people  say  out  of  their  own  talkative  temper,  to  the 
advantage  or  diminution  of  those  whom  they  mention, 
without  being  moved  either  by  malice  or  goodwill.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all  man¬ 
kind  have  of  fame,  and  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
which  there  is  in  the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  worthy  actions  ;  but,  methinks,  one 
may  divide  the  general  word  Fame  into  three  different 
species,  as  it  regards  the  different  orders  of  mankind 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Fame  therefore 
may  be  divided  into  glory,  which  respects  the  hero ; 
reputation,  which  is  preserved  by  every  gentleman ; 
and  credit,  which  must  be  supported  by  every  trades¬ 
man.  These  possessions  in  fame  are  dearer  than  life 
to  those  characters  of  men,  or  rather  are  the  life  of 
these  characters.  Glory,  while  the  hero  pursues  great 
and  noble  enterprises,  is  impregnable ;  and  all  the 
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assailants  of  his  renown  do  but  show  tlieir  pain  and 
impatience  of  its  brightness,  without  throwing  the  least 
shade  upon  it.  If  the  foundation  of  a  high  name  be 
virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumour,  which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in  com¬ 
petition  with  glory,  which  is  everlasting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every  man  who 
would  live  with  the  elegant  and  knowing  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  as  stable  as  glory  if  it  be  as  well  founded  ; 
and  the  common  cause  of  human  society  is  thought 
concerned  when  we  hear  a  man  of  good  behaviour 
calumniated.  Besides  which,  according  to  a  prevailing 
custom  amongst  us,  every  man  has  his  defence  in  his 
own  arm  :  and  reproach  is  soon  checked,  put  out  of 
countenance,  and  overtaken  by  disgrace. 

The  most  unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the  most  exposed 
to  the  malignity  or  wantonness  of  the  common  voice,  is 
the  trader.  Credit  is  undone  in  whispers.  The  trades¬ 
man’s  wound  is  received  from  one  who  is  more  private 
and  more  cruel  than  the  ruffian  with  the  lantern  and 
dagger.  The  manner  of  repeating  a  man’s  name ;  as— 
Mr.  Cash,  oh !  do  you  leave  your  money  at  his  shop  ? 
Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom  p  He  is  indeed  a 
general  merchant.”  I  say  I  have  seen,  from  the  itera¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  name,  hiding  one  thought  of  him  and 
explaining  wnat  you  nide,  by  saying  something  to  his 
advantage  when  you  speak,  a  merchant  hurt  in  his 
credit;  and  him  who,  every  day  ho  lived,  literally 
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added  to  the  value  of  Lis  native  country,  undone  by  one 
wLo  was  only  a  burden  and  a  blemish  to  it.  Since 
everybody  who  knows  the  world  is  sensible  of  this 
great  evil,  how  careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his 
language  of  a  merchant !  It  may  possibly  be  in  the 
power  of  a  very  shallow  creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  the 
best  family  in  the  most  opulent  city ;  and  the  more  so, 
the  more  highly  he  deserves  of  his  country ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  further  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his  hands 
to  draw  home  that  of  another  climate. 

In  this  case  an  ill-word  may  change  plenty  into 
want,  and,  by  a  rash  sentence,  a  free  and  generous 
fortune  may  in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
How  little  dees  a  giddy  prater  imagine  that  an  idle 
phrase  to  the  disfavour  of  a  merchant  may  be  as  per¬ 
nicious  in  the  consequence  as  the  forgery  of  a  deed  to 
bar  an  inheritance  would  be  to  a  gentleman?  Land 
stands  where  it  did  before  a  gentleman  was  calumniated, 
and  the  state  of  a  great  action  is  just  as  it  was  before 
calumny  was  offered  to  diminish  it ;  and  there  is  time, 
place,  and  occasion,  expected  to  unravel  all  that  is 
contrived  against  those  characters :  but  the  trader,  who 
is  ready  only  for  probable  demands  upon  him,  can  have 
no  armour  against  the  inquisitive,  the  malicious,  and 
the  envious,  who  are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  dis¬ 
honour.  Fire  and  sword  are  slow  engines  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  comparison  of  the  babbler  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant. 
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For  this  reason  I  thought  it  an  imitable  piece  of 
humanity  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
great  variety  of  affairs,  and  used  to  talk  with  warmth 
enough  against  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought  himself 
ill-dealt  with,  that  he  would  never  let  anything  be 
urged  against  a  merchant  with  whom  he  had  any  dif¬ 
ference  except  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  used  to  say 
that  to  speak  ill  of  a  merchant  was  to  begin  his  suit 
with  judgment  and  execution.  One  cannot,  I  think, 
say  more  on  this  occasion  than  to  repeat  that  the  merit 
of  the  merchant  is  above  that  of  all  other  subjects; 
for  while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his  handwriting 
is  a  more  portable  coin  for  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  his  word  the  gold  of  Ophir  in  the  country 
wherein  he  resides. 


“  INDOLES.” 


Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum , 
Natural  Deus  humance ,  mcrtalis  in  unum- 
Quodque  caput .  Hor.,  Epist.  ii.  2,  187. 


IMITATED. 

That  directing  pow’r 
Who  forms  the  genius  in  the  natal  hour ; 

That  God  of  nature  who,  within  us  still, 

Inclines  our  action,  not  constrains  our  will. — Pope. 


I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  to  express  by  any  word  that 
occurs  to  me  in  our  language  that  which  is  understood 
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by  indoles  in  Latin.  The  natural  disposition  to  any 
particular  art,  science,  profession,  or  trade,  is  very 
much  to  be  consulted  in  the  care  of  youth,  and  studied 
by  men  for  their  own  conduct  when  they  form  to 
themselves  any  scheme  of  life.  It  is  wonderfully  hard 
indeed  for  a  man  to  judge  of  his  own  capacity  im¬ 
partially.  That  may  look  great  to  mo  which  may 
appear  little  to  another,  and  I  may  be  carried  by  fond¬ 
ness  towards  myself  so  far  as  to  attempt  things  too 
high  for  my  talents  and  accomplishments.  But  it  is 
not,  me  thinks,  so  very  difficult  a  matter  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  abilities  of  others,  especially  of 
those  who  are  in  their  infancy.  My  commonplace 
book  directs  me  on  this  occasion  to  mention  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  greatness  in  Alexander,  who,  being  asked  in  his 
youth  to  contend  for  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 
answered  he  would  if  he  had  kings  to  run  against  him. 
Cassius,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  gave  as  great  a  proof  of  his  temper  when  in 
his  childhood  he  struck  a  playfellow,  the  son  of  Sylla, 
for  saying  his  father  was  master  of  the  Roman  people. 
Scipio  is  reported  to  have  answered,  when  some 
flatterers  at  supper  were  asking  him  what  the 
Romans  should  do  foe  a  general  after  his  death,  “  Take 
Marius.”  Marius  was  then  a  very  boy,  and  had  given 
no  instances  of  his  valour ;  but  it  was  visible  to 
Scipio,  from  the  manners  of  the  youth,  that  he  had  a 
soul  formed  ioi  the  attempt  and  execution  of  great 
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undertakings.  I  must  confess  I  have  very  often  with 
much  sorrow  bewailed  the  misfortune  of  the  children 
of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and 
undiscerning  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The 
boasted  liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean  reward  for 
the  long  servitude,  the  many  heartaches  and  terrors  to 
which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a 
grammar-school.  Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants 
exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinction 
of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents 
in  their  behalf.  There  are  many  excellent  tempers 
which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated  with 
all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  de¬ 
signed  to  be  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  Tull}',  or 
Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for 
understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have 
writ,  and  yet  were  not  born  to  have  any  relish  of  their 
writings.  For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  dis¬ 
cerning  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  youth,  we  have 
so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every  age 
whipped  up  into  great  scholars  that  are  for  ever  near 
a  right  understanding,  and  will  never  arrive  at  it. 
These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are  generally 
the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.  The  sense  of  shame 
and  honour  is  enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order 
without  corporal  punishment,  much  more  to  train  the 
minds  of  uncorrupted  and  innocent  children.  It 
happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  year  that  a 
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lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead,  when  it  is  good 
apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing 
what  his  teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very 
often  may  suggest  an  error  which  a  lad  could  not 
have  fallen  into  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  con¬ 
jecturing  as  his  master  in  explaining.  But  there  is 
no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his 
meaning ;  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar’s  body  are  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy  who  will  not  be  allured 
to  letters  without  blows  will  ever  be  brought  to  any¬ 
thing  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a 
sad  change  to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement 
of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone  through  what 
they  call  a  great  school  but  must  remember  to  have 
seen  children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as 
has  afterwards  appeared  in  their  manhood ;  I  say  no 
man  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature  expiring  with 
shame,  with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent 
tears  throw  up  its  honest  eyes  and  kneel  on  its  tender 
knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the 
false  quantity  of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The 
child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like 
crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I 
would  fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  full  of  shame, 
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and  capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of  son!, 
was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life  than  after 
that  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he 
is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening  ? 

Seneca  says,  after  his  exalted  way  of  talking,  “  As 
the  immortal  gods  never  learnt  any  virtue,  though  they 
are  endued  with  all  that  is  good,  so  there  are  some 
men  who  have  so  natural  a  propensity  to  what  they 
should  follow  that  they  learn  it  almost  as  soon  as 
they  hear  it.”  Plants  and  vegetables  are  cultivated 
into  the  production  of  finer  fruits  than  they  would 
yield  without  that  care ;  and  yet  we  cannot  entertain 
hopes  of  producing  a  tender  conscious  spirit  into 
acts  of  virtue  without  the  same  methods  as  are  used 
to  cut  timber,  or  give  new  shape  to  a  piece  of 
stone. 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may 
attribute  a  certain  hardness  and  ferocity  which  some 
men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them  in 
all  their  behaviour.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and 
punished  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as  we  see  it  does, 
produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see  some¬ 
times  in  men  of  letters. 

The  Spartan  boy  who  suffered  the  fox  which  he  had 
stolen  and  hid  under  his  coat  to  eat  into  his  bowels,  I 
dare  say  had  not  half  the  wit  or  petulance  which  we 
learn  at  great  schools  among  us;  but  the  glorious 
sense  of  honour,  or  rather  fear  of  shame,  which  he 
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demonstrated  in  that  action,  was  worth  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  world  without  it. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration  that 
a  little  negligence  can  spoil  ns,  but  great  industry 
is  necessary  to  improve  us ;  the  most  excellent  natures 
are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before 
they  are  exalted  into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by 
punishments  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a  man  to 
cure  him  of  a  distemper ;  when  he  comes  to  suffer 
punishment  in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought 
below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and  is  in  the 
state  of  a  brute  that  moves  only  by  the  admonition  of 
stripes.  But  since  this  custom  cf  educating  by  the  lash 
is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great  Britain  I  would  pre¬ 
vail  only  that  honest  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed 
from  slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
whether  they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not. 
Let  the  child’s  capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  lie 
sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of  life,  without  respect  to 
his  birth,  if  Nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher; 
let  him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered,  and  is 
debased  into  a  dereliction  of  mind  for  being  what  it 
is  no  guilt  to  be,  a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be 
supposed  to  have  said  that  our  learned  men  of  either 
robe  who  have  been  whipped  at  school  are  not  still 
men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
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had  been  much  more  so  than  they  are  had  they  never 
suffered  that  infamy. 

But  though  there  is  so  little  care,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  taken,  or  observation  made  of  the  natural 
strain  of  men,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  as  a 
spectator,  that  there  is  any  right  value  set  upon  the 
bona  indoles  of  other  animals,  as  appears  by  tho 
following  advertisement  handed  about  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  subscribed  by  Enos  Thomas,  a  person 
whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know,  but  suppose 
to  be  profoundly  learned  in  horse-flesh  : — 

“A  chestnut  horse  called  Caesar,  bred  by  James 
Darcey,  Esq.,  at  Sedbury,  near  Richmond,  in  the 
county  of  York;  his  granddam  was  his  old  royal  mare, 
and  got  by  Blunderbuss,  which  was  got  by  Herns!  y- 
Turk,  and  he  got  by  Mr.  Courant’s  Arabian,  which 
got  Mr.  Minshul’s  Jevvs-Trump.  Mr.  Caesar  sold 
him  to  a  nobleman  (coming  five  years  old,  when  lie 
had  but  one  sweat)  for  three  hundred  guineas.  A 
guinea  a  leap  and  trial,  and  a  shilling  the  man. 

“Enos  Thomas.” 
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Lcctus  sum  laudari  d  te  laudato  viro. 

TULL. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  praised  by  you,  whom  all  men 
praise. 

He  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon 
being  admired  by  the  multitude,  or  affects  a  general 
and  undistinguishing  applause  among  men.  Wliat 
pious  men  call  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the 
praise  of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being  applauded  for 
nothing  but  what  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he 
deserves.  Besides  which,  the  character  of  the  person 
who  commends  you  is  to  be  considered,  before  you 
set  a  value  upon  his  esteem.  The  praise  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  man  is  only  good-will,  and  you  should  receive 
his  kindness  as  he  is  a  good  neighbour  in  society, 
and  not  as  a  good  judge  of  your  actions  in  point 
of  fame  and  reputation.  The  satirist  said  very  well 
of  popular  praise  and  acclamations,  “  Give  the  tinkers 
and  cobblers  their  presents  again,  and  learn  to  live 
of  yourself.”  It  is  an  argument  of  a  loose  and 
ungoverned  mind  to  be  affected  with  the  promiscuous 
approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  and  a  man 
of  virtue  should  be  too  delicate  for  so  coarse  an 
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appetite  of  fame.  Men  of  honour  should  endeavour 
only  to  please  the  worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit 
should  desire  to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought 
it  a  noble  sentiment  which  I  heard  yesterday  uttered 
in  conversation  :  “I  know,”  said  a  gentleman,  “  a  way 
to  be  greater  than  any  man.  If  he  has  worth  in  him, 
I  can  rejoice  in  his  superiority  to  me  ;  and  that  satis¬ 
faction  is  a  greater  act  of  the  soul  in  me  than  any  in 
him  which  can  possibly  appear  to  me.”  This  thought 
could  not  proceed  but  from  a  candid  and  generous 
spirit ;  and  the  approbation  of  such  minds  is  what 
may  be  esteemed  true  praise  :  for  with  the  common 
rate  of  men  there  is  nothing  commendable  but  what 
they  themselves  may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and 
arrive  at ;  but  the  motive  truly  glorious  is,  when  the 
mind  is  set  rather  to  do  things  laudable  than  to 
purchase  reputation.  Where  there  is  that  sincerity  as 
the  foundation  of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  of 
virtuous  men  will  be  an  unsought  but  a  necessary 
consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians,  though  a  plain 
people,  and  no  pretenders  to  politeness,  had  a  certain 
delicacy  in  their  sense  of  glory,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses  when  they  entered  upon  any  great  enterprise. 
They  would  have  the  commemoration  of  their  actions 
be  transmitted  by  the  purest  and  most  untainted 
memorialists.  The  din  which  attends  victories  and 
public  triumphs  is  by  far  less  eligible  than  the  recital 
of  the  actions  of  great  men  by  honest  and  wise 
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historians.  It  is  a  frivolous  pleasure  to  he  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  gaping  crowds ;  hut  to  have  the  approbation  of 
a  good  man  in  the  cool  reflections  of  his’ closet  is  a 
gratification  worthy  an  heroic  spirit.  The  applause 
of  the  crowd  makes  the  head  giddy,  but  the  attestation 
of  a  reasonable  man  makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  general  praise 
still  more  ridiculous  is  that  it  is  usually  given  for 
circumstances  which  are  foreign  to  the  persons  ad¬ 
mired.  Thus  they  are  the  ordinary  attendants  on 
power  and  riches,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  one 
man’s  hands  and  put  into  another’s.  The  application 
only,  and  not  the  possession,  makes  those  outward 
things  honourable.  The  vulgar  and  men  of  sense 
agree  in  admiring  men  for  having  what  they  themselves 
would  rather  be  possessed  of :  the  wise  man  applauds 
him  whom  he  thinks  most  virtuous ;  the  rest  of  the 
world  him  who  is  most  wealthy. 

When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  monstrous  than 
to  see  persons  of  ingenuity  address  their  services 
and  performances  to  men  no  way  addicted  to  liberal 
arts.  In  these  cases,  the  praise  on  one  hand  and 
the  patronage  on  the  other  are  equally  the  objects 
of  ridicule.  Dedications  to  ignorant  men  are  as 
absurd  as  any  of  the  speeches  of  Bullfinch  in  the  Droll. 
Such  an  address  one  is  apt  to  translate  into  other 
words,  and  when  the  different  parties  are  thoroughly 
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considered,  tlie  panegyric  generally  implies  no  more 
than  if  the  author  should  say  to  the  patron,  “  My  very 
good  lord,  you  and  I  can  never  understand  one  another, 
therefore  I  humbly  desire  we  may  be  intimate  friends 
for  the  future.” 

The  rich  may  as  well  ask  to  borrow  of  the  poor, 
as  the  man  of  virtue  or  merit  hope  for  addition  to  his 
character  from  any  but  such  as  himself.  He  that 
commends  another  engages  so  much  of  his  own 
reputation  as  he  gives  to  that  person  commended, 
and  he  that  has  nothing  laudable  in  himself  is  not 
of  ability  to  be  such  a  surety.  The  wise  Pliocion 
was  so  sensible  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  touched 
with  what  the  multitude  approved,  that  upon  a 
general  acclamation  made  when  he  was  making  an 
oration,  he  turned  to  an  intelligent  friend  who  stood 
near  him  and  asked  in  a  surprised  manner,  “  What 
slip  have  I  made  ?  ” 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  billet  which 
has  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was  written  to  a  lady 
from  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  highly  commended. 
The  author  of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  When 
all  possibility  of  commerce  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  love  was  cut  off,  she  spoke  so  handsomely 
of  him  as  to  give  occasion  for  this  letter  : — 

“  Madam, 

“I  should  be  insensible  to  a  stupidity  if  I  could 
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forbear  making  you  my  acknowledgments  for  your 
late  mention  of  me  with  so  much  applause.  It  is,  I 
think,  your  fate  to  give  me  new  sentiments :  as  you 
formerly  inspired  me  with  the  true  sense  of  love, 
so  do  you  now  with  the  true  sense  of  glory.  As 
desire  had  the  least  part  in  the  passion  I  heretofore 
professed  towards  you,  so  has  vanity  no  share  in  the 
glory  to  which  you  have  now  raised  me.  Innocence, 
knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  sincerity,  and  discretion, 
are  the  constant  ornaments  of  her  who  has  said  this 
of  me.  Fame  is  a  babbler,  but  I  have  arrived  at  the 
highest  glory  in  this  world,  the  commendation  of  the 
most  deserving  person  in  it.” 


FATHER  AHD  SON*. 


TJno  ore  omnes  omnia 
Bona  dicere,  et  laudare  fortunas  meas, 

Qui  gnatum  hdberem  tali  ingenio  prceditum. 

Ter.,  Andr.,  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  G9. 

All  the  world 

With  one  accord  said  all  good  things,  and  praised 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  possess  a  son 
So  good,  so  liberally  disposed. 

COLMAN. 

I  stood  the  other  day  and  beheld  a  father  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a  room  with  a  large  family  of  children 
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about  him,  and  methought  I  could  observe  in  his 
countenance  different  motions  of  delight  as  he  turned 
his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of  them.  The 
man  is  a  person  moderate  in  his  designs  for  their  pre¬ 
ferment  and  welfare ;  and  as  he  has  an  easy  fortune, 
he  is  not  solicitous  to  make  a  great  one.  His  eldest 
son  is  a  child  of  a  very  towardly  disposition,  and,  as 
much  as  the  father  loves  him,  I  daresay  he  will  never 
bo  a  knave  to  improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know 
any  man  who  has  a  juster  relish  of  life  than  the  person 
I  am  speaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better  guard  against  the 
terrors  of  want  or  the  hopes  of  gain.  It  is  usual  in  a 
crowd  of  children  for  the  parent  to  name  out  of  his 
own  flock  all  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  something  so  very  surprising  in  the  parts  of  a  child 
of  a  man’s  own,  that  there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be 
expected  from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good 
woman  who  has  but  three  sons,  and  there  is,  she  says, 
nothing  she  expects  with  more  certainty  than  that  she 
shall  see  one  of  them  a  bishop,  the  other  a  judge,  and 
the  third  a  court-pliysician.  The  humour  is,  that  an}r- 
thing  which  can  happen  to  any  man’s  child  is  expected 
by  every  man  for  his  own.  But  my  friend,  whom  I 
was  going  to  speak  of,  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
such  vain  expectations,  but  has  his  eye  more  upon 
the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his  children  than  their 
advancement  or  wealth.  Good  habits  are  what  will 
certainly  improve  a  man’s  fortune  and  reputation ;  but, 
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on  tlie  other  side,  affluence  of  fortune  will  not  as  pro¬ 
bably  produce  good  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  disposition 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  promises  his  imagination 
makes  to  him  of  the  future  condition  of  his  children, 
and  to  represent  to  himself  the  figure  they  shall  bear 
in  the  world  after  he  has  left  it.  When  his  prospects 
of  this  kind  are  agreeable,  his  fondness  gives,  as  it 
were,  a  longer  date  to  his  own  life ;  and  the  survivor¬ 
ship  of  a  worthy  man  in  his  son  is  a  pleasure  scarce 
inferior  to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance  of  his  own 
life.  That  man  is  happy  who  can  believe  of  his  son 
that  ho  will  escape  the  follies  and  indiscretions  of 
which  he  himself  was  guilty,  and  pursue  and  improve 
everything  that,  was  valuable  in  him.  The  continuance 
of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  than  that  of 
his  life  :  but  it  is  the  most  lamentable  of  all  reflec¬ 
tions,  to  think  that  the  heir  of  a  man’s  fortune  is  such 
a  one  as  will  be  a  stranger  to  his  friends,  alienated 
from  the  same  interests,  and  a  promoter  of  everything 
which  he  himself  disapproved.  An  estate  in  possession 
of  such  a  successor  to  a  good  man  is  worse  than  laid 
waste  ;  and  the  family  of  which  he  is  the  head  is  in  a 
more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of  being  extinct. 

When  I  visit  the  agreeable  seat  of  my  honoured 
friend  Ruricola,  and  walk  from  room  to  room,  revolv¬ 
ing  many  pleasing  occurrences,  and  the  expressions  of 
many  just  sentiments  I  have  heard  him  utter,  and  see 
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ihe  booby,  bis  heir,  in  pain  while  he  is  doing  the 
honours  of  his  house  to  the  friend  of  his  father,  the 
heaviness  it  gives  one  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Want 
of  genius  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of 
humanity  is  a  man’s  own  fault.  The  son  of  Ruricola, 
whose  life  was  one  continued  series  of  worthy  actions 
and  gentleman-like  inclinations,  is  the  companion  of 
drunken  clowns,  and  knows  no  sense  of  praise  but  in 
the  flattery  he  receives  from  his  own  servants;  his 
pleasures  are  mean  and  inordinate,  his  language  base 
and  filthy,  his  behaviour  rough  and  absurd.  Is  this 
creature  to  be  accounted  the  successor  of  a  man  of 
virtue,  wit,  and  breeding  ?  At  the  same  time  that  I 
have  this  melancholy  prospect  at  the  house  where  I 
miss  my  old  friend,  I  can  go  to  a  gentleman’s  not  far 
off  it,  where  he  has  a  daughter  who  is  the  picturo  both 
of  his  body  and  mind,  but  both  improved  with  the 
beauty  and  modesty  peculiar  to  her  sex.  It  is  she  who 
supplies  the  loss  of  her  father  to  the  world ;  she,  with¬ 
out  his  name  or  fortune,  is  a  truer  memorial  of  him 
than  her  brother,  who  succeeds  him  in  both.  Such  an 
offspring  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  friend  perpetuates 
his  father  in  the  same  manner  as  the  appearance  of  his 
ghost  would :  it  is  indeed  Ruricola,  but  it  is  Ruricola 
grown  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  brutal  turn 
which  this  young  man  has  taken,  except  it  may  be  to  a 
certain  severity  and  distance  which  his  father  used 
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towards  him,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  a 
dislike  to  those  modes  of  life  which  were  not  made 
amiable  to  him  by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  promise  ourselves  that  no  such  excrescence 
will  appear  in  the  family  of  the  Cornelii,  where  the 
father  lives  with  his  sons  like  their  eldest  brother, 
and  the  sons  converse  with  him  as  if  they  did  it  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  is  the  wisest  man  of  their 
acquaintance.  As  the  Cornelii  are  eminent  traders, 
their  good  correspondence  with  each  other  is  useful  to 
all  that  know  them,  as  well  as  to  themselves :  and 
their  friendship,  good-will,  and  kind  offices,  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  jointly  as  well  as  their  fortune,  so  that  no  one 
ever  obliged  one  of  them,  who  had  not  the  obligation 
multiplied  in  returns  from  them  all. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of  man  can 
behold,  to  see  a  man  of  worth  and  his  son  live  in  an 
entire  unreserved  correspondence.  The  mutual  kind¬ 
ness  and  affection  between  them  give  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  to  all  who  know  them.  It  is  a  sublime 
pleasure  which  increases  by  the  participation.  It  is 
as  sacred  as  friendship,  as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as 
joyful  as  religion.  This  state  of  mind  does  not  only 
dissipate  sorrow,  which  would  be  extreme  without  it, 
but  enlarges  pleasures  which  would  otherwise  be  con¬ 
temptible.  The  most  indifferent  thing  has  its  force 
and  beauty  when  it  is  spoke  by  a  kind  father,  and  an 
insignificant  trifle  has  its  weight  when  offered  by  a 
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dutiful  cliild.  I  know  not  liow  to  express  it,  but  I 
think  I  may  call  it  a  “  transplanted  self-love.”  All 
the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which  a  man  meets 
with  are  regarded  only  as  they  concern  liim  in  the 
relation  lie  has  to  another.  A  man’s  very  honour 
receives  a  new  value  to  him  when  he  thinks  that 
when  he  is  in  his  grave  it  will  be  had  in  remembrance 
that  such  an  action  was  done  by  such  a  one’s  father. 
Such  considerations  sweeten  the  old  man’s  evening, 
and  his  soliloquy  delights  him  when  he  can  say  to 
himself,  “  No  man  can  tell  my  child  his  father  was 
either  unmerciful  or  unjust.  My  son  shall  meet 
many  a  man  who  shall  say  to  him,  £  I  was  obliged  to 
thy  father ;  and  be  my  child  a  friend  to  his  child  for 
ever.’  ” 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave  illustrious 
names  or  great  fortunes  to  their  posterity,  but  they 
can  very  much  conduce  to  their  having  industry, 
probity,  valour,  and  justice.  It  is  in  every  man’s 
power  to  leave  his  son  the  honour  of  descending  from 
a  virtuous  man,  and  add  the  blessings  of  Heaven  to 
whatever  he  leaves  him.  I  shall  end  this  rhapsody 
with  a  letter  to  an  excellent  young  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  has  lately  lost  a  worthy  father : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

I  know  no  part  of  life  more  impertinent  than  the 
office  of  administering  consolation:  I  will  not  enter 
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into  it,  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  grief.  The 
virtuous  principles  you  had  from  that  excellent  man 
whom  you  have  lost  have  wrought  in  you  as  they 
ought,  to  make  a  youth  of  three-and- twenty  incapable  of 
comfort  upon  coming  into  possession  of  a  great  fortune. 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  memory  by  a 
modest  enjoyment  of  his  estate  ;  and  scorn  to  triumph 
over  his  grave  by  employing  in  riot,  excess,  and 
debauchery,  what  he  purchased  with  so  much  industry, 
prudence,  and  wisdom.  This  is  the  true  way  to  show 
the  sense  you  have  of  your  loss,  and  to  take  away  the 
distress  of  others  upon  the  occasion.  You  cannot 
recall  your  father  by  your  grief,  but  you  may  revive 
him  to  liis  friends  by  your  conduct.” 


Gratulor  quod  eum  quern  necesse  erat  diligere,  qualiscunque 
esset,  talem  habemus  ut  libenter  quoque  diligamus. 

Trebonius,  Apud.  Tull . 

I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have  loved  from  duty,  what¬ 
ever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one  as  I  can  love  from  inclination. 

“Mr.  Spectator, 

“  I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  son,  in 
whom  I  do  not  only  see  my  life,  but  also  my  manner 
of  life,  renewed.  It  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
society  if  you  would  frequently  resume  subjects  which 
serve  to  bind  these  sort  of  relations  faster,  and  endear 
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the  ties  of  blood  with  those  of  good-will,  protection, 
observance,  indulgence,  and  veneration.  I  would, 
metliinks,  have  this  done  after  an  uncommon  method, 
and  do  not  think  any  one  who  is  not  capable  of  writing 
a  good  play  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there  will 
necessarily  occur  so  many  secret  instincts  and  biases 
of  human  nature,  which  would  pass  unobserved  by 
common  eyes.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  no  outrageous 
offence  against  my  own  excellent  parents  to  answer  for ; 
but  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone,  and  look  back 
upon  my  past  life,  from  my  earliest  infancy  to  this 
time,  there  are  many  faults  which  I  committed  that  did 
not  appear  to  me,  even  till  I  myself  became  a  father. 
I  had  not  till  then  a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart 
which  a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a  laudable 
thing,  or  the  sudden  damp  which  seizes  him  when  he 
fears  he  will  act  something  unworthy.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  a  remorse  touched  me  for  a  long  train 
of  childish  negligences  of  my  mother  when  I  saw  my 
wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn  as 
pale  as  ashes  upon  seeing  my  younger  boy  sliding  upon 
the  ice.  These  slight  intimations  will  give  you  to 
understand  that  there  are  numberless  little  crimes 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are  doing, 
which  upon  reflection,  when  they  shall  themselves 
become  fathers,  they  will  look  upon  with  the  utmost 
sorrow  and  contrition  that  they  did  not  regard,  before 
those  whom  they  offended  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 
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How  many  thousand  tilings  do  I  remember  which 
would  have  highly  pleased  my  father,  and  I  omitted, 
for  no  other  reason  but  that  I  thought  what  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age,  which  I  am 
now  convinced  had  reason  and  good  sense  in  it.  I  can¬ 
not  now  go  into  the  parlour  to  him,  and  make  his 
heart  glad  with  an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of 
no  consequence  but  that  I  told  it  and  acted  in  it.  The 
good  man  and  woman  are  long  since  in  their  graves 
who  used  to  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  child¬ 
ren,  while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  house.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these  great 
duties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  strong  instinct  towards 
the  performing  of  them,  we  should  be  on  both  sides 
very  deficient.  Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  and  growth  towards  manhood  so  desirable 
to  all,  that  resignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult  a  task 
in  the  father  ;  and  deference,  amidst  the  impulse  of  gay 
desires,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  son.  There  are  so 
few  who  can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet 
fewer  who  can  come  slow  enough  into  the  world  that 
a  father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires,  and  a 
son,  were  he  to  consult  himself  only,  could  neither  of 
them  behave  himself  as  he  ought  to  the  other.  But 
when  reason  interposes  against  instinct,  where  it 
would  carry  either  out  of  the  interests  of  the  other, 
there  arises  that  happiest  intercourse  of  good  offices 
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between  those  clearest  relations  of  human  life.  The 
father,  according  to  the  opportunities  which  are  offered 
to  him,  is  throwing  down  blessings  on  the  son ;  and 
the  son  endeavouring  to  appear  the  worthy  offspring  of 
such  a  father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  Camillus 
and  his  first-born  dwell  together.  Camillus  enjoys  a 
pleasing  and  indolent  old  age,  in  which  passion  is  sub¬ 
dued  and  reason  exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his 
dissolution  with  a  resignation  mixed  with  delight ;  and 
the  son  fears  the  accession  of  his  father’s  fortune  with 
diffidence,  lest  he  should  not  enjoy  or  become  it  as  well 
as  his  predecessor.  Add  to  this  that  the  father  knows 
he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  children  of  his  friends,  an 
easy  landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  [to  his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  son’s 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequently  remembered,  but 
never  wanted.  This  commerce  is  so  well  cemented 
that  without  the  pomp  of  saying,  ‘  Son,  be  a  friend  to 
such  a  one  when  I  am  gone,’  Camillus  knows  being 
in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to  the  grateful  youth 
who  is  to  succeed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his 
mentioning  it.  These  gentlemen  are  honoured  in  all 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  same  effect  which  the 
court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  charac¬ 
ters  have  on  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of  them. 

“  My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communicate 
our  good  actions  or  intentions  to  so  many  as  these 
gentlemen  do ;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say  my  son  has, 
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by  the  applause  and  approbation  which  his  behaviour 
towards  me  has  gained  him,  occasioned  ihat  many  an 
old  man  besides  myself  has  rejoiced.  Other  men’s 
children  follow  the  example  of  mine ;  and  I  have  the 
inexpressible  happiness  of  overhearing  our  neighbours 
as  we  ride  by  point  to  their  children  and  say  with  a 
voice  of  joy,  ‘  There  they  go.’ 

“You  cannot,  Mr.  Spectator,  pass  your  time  better 
than  in  insinuating  the  delights  which  these  relations 
well  regarded  bestow  upon  each  other.  Ordinary 
passages  are  no  longer  such,  but  mutual  love  gives  an 
importance  to  the  most  indifferent  things,  and  a  merit 
to  actions  the  most  insignificant.  When  we  look  round 
the  world,  and  observe  the  many  misunderstandings 
which  are  created  by  the  malice  and  insinuation  of  the 
meanest  servants  between  people  thus  related,  how 
necessary  will  it  appear  that  it  were  inculcated  that 
men  would  be  upon  their  guard  to  support  a  constancy 
of  affection,  and  that  grounded  upon  the  principles  of 
reason,  not  the  impulses  of  instinct. 

“It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men  re¬ 
ceive  from  their  parents  that  hatreds  are  kept  alive 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  when  men  act  by 
instinct,  hatreds  will  descend  when  good  offices  are 
forgotten,  for  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is  such  that 
our  anger  is  more  easily  transferred  to  our  children 
than  our  love.  Love  always  gives  something  to  the 
object  it  delights  in,  and  anger  spoils  the  person 
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against  whom  it  is  moved  of  something  laudable  in 
him ;  from  this  degeneracy,  therefore,  and  a  sort  of 
self-love,  we  are  more  prone  to  take  up  the  ill-will  of 
our  parents  than  to  follow  them  in  their  friendships. 

“One  would  think  there  should  need  no  more  to 
make  men  keep  up  this  sort  of  relation  with  the  utmost 
sanctity  than  to  examine  their  own  hearts.  If  every 
father  remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  inclinations 
when  he  was  a  son,  and  every  son  remembered  what  ho 
expected  from  his  father  when  he  himself  was  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  this  one  reflection  would  preserve 
men  from  being  dissolute  or  rigid  in  these  several 
capacities.  The  power  and  subjection  between  them 
when  broken  make  them  more  emphatically  tyrants  and 
rebels  against  each  other,  with  greater  cruelty  of  heart 
than  the  disruption  of  states  and  empires  can  possibly 
produce.  I  shall  end  this  application  to  you  with  two 
letters,  which  passed  between  a  mother  and  son  very 
lately,  and  are  as  follow  : — 

“  ‘  Dear  Frank, 

“  ‘  If  the  pleasures  which  I  have  the  grief  to  hear  you 
pursue  in  town  do  not  take  up  all  your  time,  do  not 
deny  your  mother  so  much  of  it  as  to  read  seriously 
this  letter.  You  said  before  Mr.  Letacre  that  an  old 
woman  might  live  very  well  in  the  country  upon  half 
my  jointure,  and  that  your  father  was  a  fond  fool 
to  give  me  a  rent-charge  of  eight  hundred  a  year  to  the 
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prejudice  of  liis  son.  What  Letacre  said  to  you  upon 
that  occasion  you  ought  to  have  borne  with  more 
decency,  as  he  was  your  father’s  well-beloved  servant, 
than  to  have  called  him  country-put.  In  the  first 
place,  Frank,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  have  my  rent  duly 
paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to  your  sisters  for  the  par¬ 
tiality  I  was  guilty  of  in  making  your  father  do  so 
much  as  he  has  done  for  you.  I  may,  it  seems,  live 
upon  half  my  jointure !  I  lived  upon  much  less, 
Frank,  when  I  carried  you  from  place  to  place  in  these 
arms,  and  could  neither  eat,  dress,  or  mind  anything  for 
feeding  and  tending  you,  a  weakly  child,  and  shedding 
tears  when  the  convulsions  you  were  then  troubled  with 
returned  upon  you.  By  my  care  you  outgrew  them,  to 
throw  away  the  vigour  of  your  youth  in  the  arms  of 
harlots,  and  deny  your  mother  what  is  not  yours  to 
detain.  Both  your  sisters  are  crying  to  see  the  passion 
which  I  smother ;  but  if  you  please  to  go  on  thus  like  a 
gentleman  of  the  town,  and  forget  all  regards  to  your¬ 
self  and  family,  I  shall  immediately  enter  upon  your 
estate  for  the  arrear  due  to  me,  and,  without  one  tear 
more,  contemn  you  for  forgetting  the  fondness  of  your 
mother  as  much  as  you  have  the  example  of  your 
father.  O  Frank,  do  I  live  to  omit  writing  myself 
“  ‘  Your  affectionate  mother, 

A.  T. !’ 
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“  ‘  Madam, 

“  ‘  I  will  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  t-lie  money  on 
my  knees.  Pray  write  so  no  more.  I  will  take  care 
yon  never  shall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  hereafter 

“ 1  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

‘“F.  T. 

“  ‘  I  will  bring  down  new  heads  for  my  sisters. 
Pray  let  all  be  forgotten.’  ” 
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Ingentem  foribus  domus  alia  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  cedibus  undam . 

Vino.,  Georg,  ii.  461. 

His  lordship's  palace  view,  whose  portals  proud 
Each  morning  vomit  forth  a  cringing  crowd. 

Wharton,  etc. 

When  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  strange 
variety  of  faces  and  persons  which  fill  the  streets  with 
business  and  hurry,  it  is  no  unpleasant  amusement  to 
make  guesses  at  their  different  pursuits,  and  judge  by 
their  countenances  what  it  is  that  so  anxiously  engages 
their  present  attention.  Of  all  this  busy  crowd,  there 
are  nono  who  would  give  a  man  inclined  to  such 
inquiries  better  diversion  for  his  thoughts  than  those 
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whom  we  call  good  courtiers,  and  such  as  are  assiduous 
at  the  levees  of  great  men.  These  worthies  are  got 
into  a  habit  of  being  servile  with  an  air,  and  enjoy  a 
certain  vanity  in  being  known  for  understanding  how 
the  world  passes.  In  the  pleasure  of  this  they  can  rise 
early,  go  abroad  sleek  and  well  dressed,  with  no  other 
hope  or  purpose  but  to  make  a  bow  to  a  man  in  court 
favour,  and  be  thought,  by  some  insignificant  smile  of 
his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interests  and  fortunes. 
It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  the  natural 
existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind  so  far  as  to 
take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  such  cold  and 
repeated  civilities.  But  what  maintains  the  humour  is, 
that  outward  show  is  what  most  men  pursue  rather 
than  real  happiness.  Thus  both  the  idol  and  idolater 
equally  impose  upon  themselves  in  pleasing  their 
imaginations  this  way.  But  as  there  are  very  many  of 
Her  Majesty’s  good  subjects  who  are  extremely  uneasy 
at  their  own  seats  in  the  country,  where  all  from  the 
skies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  their  own,  and  have 
a  mighty  longing  to  shine  in  courts,  or  to  be  partners 
in  the  power  of  the  world ;  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
these  and  others  who  hanker  after  being  in  the  whisper 
with  great  men,  and  vexing  their  neighbours  with  the 
changes  they  would  be  capable  of  making  in  the 
appearance  at  a  country  sessions,  it  would  not,  me- 
thinks,  be  amiss  to  give  an  account  of  that  market  for 
preferment,  a  great  man’s  levee, 
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For  auglii  I  know,  this  commerce  between  the 
mighty  and  their  slaves,  very  justly  represented,  might 
do  so  much  good  as  to  incline  the  great  to  regard 
business  rather  than  ostentation,  and  make  the  little 
know  the  use  of  their  time  too  well  to  spend  it  in  vain 
applications  and  addresses.  The  famous  doctor  in 
Moorfields  who  gained  so  much  reputation  for  his 
horary  predictions  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  parlour 
different  ropes  to  little  bells  which  hung  in  the  room 
above  stairs,  where  the  doctor  thought  fit  to  be  oracu- 
lous.  If  a  girl  had  been  deceived  by  her  lover,  one 
bell  was  pulled ;  and  if  a  peasant  had  lost  a  cow,  the 
servant  rung  another.  This  method  was  kept  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  other  passions  and  concerns,  and  the  skilful 
waiter  below  sifted  the  inquirer,  and  gave  the  doctor 
notice  accordingly.  The  levee  of  a  great  man  is  laid 
after  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  whispers,  false 
alarms,  and  private  intimations,  pass  backward  and 
forward  from  the  porter,  the  valet,  and  the  patron 
himself,  before  the  gaping  crew,  who  are  to  pay  their 
court,  are  gathered  together.  When  the  scene  is 
ready,  the  doors  fly  open  and  discover  his  lordship. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  this  first  appear¬ 
ance.  You  may  be  either  half-dressed,  and  washing 
yourself,  which  is  indeed  the  most  stately;  but  this 
way  of  opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in  whom 
there  is  something  graceful  in  exposing  themselves 
naked;  but  the  politicians,  or  civil  officers,  have 
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usually  affected  to  be  more  reserved,  and  preserve  a 
certain  chastity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be  hiero- 
glyphical  or  not,  this  difference  in  the  military  and 
civil  list,  I  will  not  say ;  but  have  ever  understood  the 
fact  to  be,  that  the  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and 
the  brave  officer  open-breasted  on  these  occasions. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  business  of 
a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  a  multi¬ 
tude,  that  a  man  is  wise,  bounteous,  valiant,  and 
powerful.  When  the  first  shot  of  eyes  is  made,  it  is 
wonderful  to  observe  how  much  submission  the 
patron’s  modesty  can  bear,  and  how  much  servitude 
the  client’s  spirit  can  descend  to.  In  the  vast  multi¬ 
plicity  of  business,  and  the  crowd  about  him,  my 
lord’s  parts  are  usually  so  great  that,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  assembly,  he  has  something  to  say 
to  every  man  there,  and  that  so  suitable  to  his  capacity 
as  any  man  may  judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents 
that  men  can  arrive  at  great  employments.  I  have 
known  a  great  man  ask  a  flag-officer  which  way  was  the 
wind  ;  a  commander  of  horse,  the  present  price  of  oats ; 
and  a  stock-jobber,  at  what  discount  such  a  fund  was  ; 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  each  of 
those  several  ways  of  life.  How  this  is  extremely 
obliging ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  patron  informs 
himself  of  matters,  he  gives  the  person  of  whom  he 
inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert  himself.  What  adds 
to  the  pomp  of  those  interviews  is,  that  it  is  performed 
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with  the  greatest  silence  and  order  imaginable.  The 
patron  is  usually  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  and  some 
humble  person  gives  him  a  whisper,  which  his  lord- 
ship  answers  aloud,  ‘‘It  is  well.  Yes,  I  am  of  your 
opinion.  Pray  inform  yourself  further;  you  may  be 
sure  of  my  part  in  it.”  This  happy  man  is  dismissed, 
and  my  lord  can  turn  himself  to  a  business  of  a  quite 
different  nature 3  and  off-hand  give  as  good  an  answer 
as  any  great  man  is  obliged  to.  For  the  chief  point  is 
to  keep  in  generals ;  and  if  there  be  anything  offered 
that  is  particular,  to  be  in  haste. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair,  and  my 
lord’s  creatures  have  all  had  their  whispers  round  to 
keep  up  the  farce  of  the  thing’,  and  the  dumb  show  is 
become  more  general.  He  casts  his  eye  to  that,  corner, 
and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one  ;  to  the  other,  “  And  when 
did  you  come  to  town  p  ”  And  perhaps  just  before  he 
nods  to  another,  and  enters  with  him,  “  But,  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  now  I  think  of  it.”  Each  of  those  are 
happy  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  those 
who  bow  in  ranks  undistinguished,  and  by  dozens  at  a 
time,  think  they  have  very  good  prospects  if  they  may 
hope  to  arrive  at  such  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

The  satirist  says,  there  is  seldom  common  sense  in 
high  fortune ;  and  one  would  think,  to  behold  a  levee, 
that  the  great  were  not  only  infatuated  with  their 
station,  but  also  that  they  believed  all  below  were 
seized  too ;  else  how  is  it  possible  they  could  think  of 
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imposing  upon  themselves  and  others  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  set  up  a  levee  for  anything  but  a  direct  farce  ? 
But  such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature  that  when, 
men  are  a  little  exalted  in  their  condition,  they  im¬ 
mediately  conceive  they  have  additional  senses,  and 
their  capacities  enlarged  not  only  above  other  men,  but 
above  human  comprehension  itself.  Thus  it  is  ordinary 
to  see  a  great  man  attend  one  listening,  bow  to  one  at  a 
distance,  and  call  to  a  third  at  the  same  instant.  A  girl 
in  new  ribands  is  not  more  taken  with  herself,  nor  does 
she  betray  more  apparent  coquetries,  than  even  a  wise 
man  in  such  a  circumstance  of  courtship.  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  I  ever  thought  so  very  distasteful 
as  the  affectation  which  is  recorded  of  Caesar — to  wit, 
that  he  would  dictate  to  three  several  writers  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  an  ambition  below  the  greatness 
and  candour  of  his  mind.  He  indeed,  if  any  man  had 
pretensions  to  greater  faculties  than  any  other  mortal, 
was  the  person ;  but  such  a  way  of  acting  is  childish, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  manner  of  our  being.  And 
it  appears  from  the  very  nature  of  things  that  there 
cannot  be  anything  effectually  despatched  in  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  a  public  levee  ;  but  the  whole  seems  to  be  a 
conspiracy  of  a  set  of  servile  slaves  to  give  up  their 
own  liberty  to  take  away  their  patron’s  understanding. 
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Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est. 

ETor.,  Epist.  i.  17,  35. 

To  please  the  great  is  not  the  smallest  praise. 

Creech. 

The  desire  of  pleasing  makes  a  man  agreeable  or  un¬ 
welcome  to  those  with  whom  he  converses,  according 
to  the  motive  from  which  that  inclination  appears  to 
flow.  If  your  concern  for  pleasing  others  arises  from 
an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fails  of  success ;  if  from 
a  vanity  to  excel,  its  disappointment  is  no  less  certain. 
What  we  call  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is  endowed 
with  that  natural  bent  to  do  acceptable  things  from  a 
delight  he  takes  in  them  merely  as  such ;  and  the 
affectation  o£  that  character  is  what  constitutes  a  fop. 
Under  these  leaders  one  may  draw  up  all  those  who 
make  any  manner  of  figure,  except  in  dumb  show.  A 
rational  and  select  conversation  is  composed  of  persons 
who  have  the  talent  of  pleasing  with  delicacy  of  senti¬ 
ments  flowing  from  habitual  chastity  of  thought ;  but 
mixed  company  is  frequently  made  up  of  pretenders  to 
mirth,  and  is  usually  pestered  with  constrained,  obscene, 
and  painful  witticisms.  Now  and  then  you  meet  with 
a  man  so  exactly  formed  for  pleasing  that  it  is  no 
matter  what  he  is  doing  or  saying — that  is  to  say,  that 
there  need  be  no  manner  of  importance  in  it  to  make 
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liiui  gain  upon  everybody  who  nears  or  beholds  him. 
This  felicity  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  only,  but  must  be 
attended  with  happy  circumstances,  which  add  a  dignity 
to  the  familiar  behaviour  which  distinguishes  him 
whom  we  call  an  agreeable  man.  It  is  from  this  that 
everybody  loves  and  esteems  Poly  carpus.  He  is  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age  and  the  gaiety  of  life,  but  has  passed 
through  very  conspicuous  scenes  in  it:  though  no  soldier, 
he  has  shared  the  danger,  and  acted  with  great  gallantry 
and  generosity,  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle.  To  have 
those  qualities  which  only  make  other  men  conspicuous 
in  the  world  as  it  were  supernumerary  to  him,  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  gives  weight  to  his  most  indifferent 
actions ;  for  as  a  known  credit  is  ready  cash  to  a  trader, 
so  is  acknowledged  merit  immediate  distinction,  and 
serves  in  the  place  of  equipage,  to  a  gentleman.  This 
renders  Polycarpus  graceful  in  mirth,  important  in 
business,  and  regarded  with  love  in  every  ordinary 
occurrence.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  characters  which 
have  such  particular  recommendations  to  our  hearts, 
let  us  turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the  methods  of 
pleasing  which  must  carry  men  through  the  world  who 
cannot  pretend  to  such  advantages.  Falling  in  with 
the  particular  humour  or  manner  of  one  above  you,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  general  rules  of  good  behaviour,  is 
the  life  of  a  slave.  A  parasite  differs  in  nothing  from 
the  meanest  servant  but  that  the  footman  hires  himself 
for  bodily  labour,  subjected  to  go  and  come  at  the  will 
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of  Iris  master,  but  the  other  gives  up  his  very  soul :  he 
is  prostituted  to  speak,  and  professes  to  think,  after 
the  mode  of  him  whom  he  courts.  This  servitude  to  a 
patron,  in  an  honest  nature  would  be  more  grievous 
than  that  of  wearing  his  livery ;  therefore  we  shall 
speak  of  those  methods  only  which  are  worthy  and 
ingenuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  those  above  you 
or  below  you  seems  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  opinion 
they  have  of  your  sincerity.  This  quality  is  to  attend 
the  agreeable  man  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ;  and  I 
think  there  need  be  no  more  said  in  honour  of  it  tlian 
that  it  is  what  forces  the  approbation  even  of  your 
opponents.  The  guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the 
judge  who,  with  justice,  pronounces  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  itself.  The  author  of  the  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
human  life,  and  passed  his  own  in  company  the  most 
agreeable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Augustus  lived 
amongst  his  friends  as  if  he  had  his  fortune  to  make 
in  his  own  court.  Candour  and  affability,  accompanied 
with  as  much  power  as  ever  mortal  was  vested  with, 
were  what  made  him  in  the  utmost  manner  agreeable 
among  a  set  of  admirable  men,  who  had  thoughts  too 
high  for  ambition,  and  views  too  large  to  bo  gratified 
by  what  he  could  give  them  in  the  disposal  of  an 
empire,  without  the  pleasures  of  their  mutual  conversa¬ 
tion.  A  certain  unanimity  of  taste  and  judgment, 
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which  is  natural  to  all  of  the  same  order  in  the  species, 
was  the  band  of  this  society ;  and  the  emperor  assumed 
no  figure  in  it  but  what  he  thought  was  his  due,  from 
his  private  talents  and  qualifications,  as  they  con¬ 
tributed  to  advance  the  pleasures  and  sentiments  of  the 
company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  are  but  half 
virtuous  or  half  wise,  are  incapable  of  tasting  the 
refined  pleasure  of  such  an  equal  company  as  could 
wholly  exclude  the  regard  of  fortune  in  their  conversa¬ 
tions.  Horace,  in  the  discourse  from  whence  I  take 
the  hint  of  the  present  speculation,  lays  down  excellent 
rules  for  conduct  in  conversation  with  men  of  power ; 
but  he  speaks  it  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need  of 
such  an  application  for  anything  which  related  to 
himself.  It  shows  he  understood  what  it  was  to  be  a 
skilful  courtier,  by  just  admonitions  against  impor¬ 
tunity,  and  showing  how  forcible  it  was  to  speak 
modestly  of  your  own  wants.  There  is  indeed  some¬ 
thing  so  shameless  in  taking  all  opportunities  to  speak 
of  your  own  affairs  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  towards 
him  on  whom  he  depends,  fares  like  the  beggar  who 
exposes  his  sores,  which,  instead  of  moving  compassion, 
makes  the  man  he  begs  of  turn  away  from  the  object. 

I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but  I  remember 
about  sixteen  years  ago  an  honest  fellow  who  so  justly 
understood  how  disagreeable  the  mention  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  wants  would  make  him  that  I  have  often 
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reflected  upon  him  as  a  counterpart  of  Irus,  whom  I  have 
formerly  mentioned.  This  man,  whom  I  have  missed 
for  some  years  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was  some 
way  employed  about  the  army,  made  it  a  maxim  that 
good  wigs,  delicate  linen,  and  a  cheerful  air,  were 
to  a  poor  dependent  the  same  that  working  tools  are  to 
a  poor  artificer.  It  was  no  small  entertainment  to  me, 
who  knew  his  circumstances,  to  see  him,  who  had 
fasted  two  days,  attribute  the  thinness  they  told  him 
of  to  the  violence  of  some  gallantries  he  had  lately 
been  guilty  of.  The  skilful  dissembler  carried  this 
on  with  the  utmost  address  ;  and  if  any  suspected  his 
affairs  were  narrow,  it  was  attributed  to  indulging 
himself  in  some  fashionable  vice  rather  than  an  irre¬ 
proachable  poverty,  which  saved  his  credit  with  those 
on  whom  he  depended. 

The  main  art  is  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as  you 
can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for  come  rather  as  a  favour 
from  your  patron  than  claim  from  you.  But  I  am 
here  prating  of  what  is  the  method  of  pleasing  so  as  to 
succeed  in  the  world,  when  there  are  crowds  who  have — 
in  city,  town,  court,  and  country — arrived  to  consider¬ 
able  acquisitions,  and  yet  seem  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  constant  tenor  of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from  one 
successful  error  to  another  :  therefore  I  think  I  may 
shorten  this  inquiry  after  the  method  of  pleasing,  and 
as  the  old  beau  said  to  his  son,  once  for  all,  “  Pray, 
Jack,  be  a  fine  gentleman,”  so  may  I  to  my  reader 
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abridge  my  instructions  and  finish  the  art  of  pleasing 
in  a  word,  “  Be  rich.55 


HIGH  AND  POOR, 


Difficile  cst  plurimiim  virtutcm  revereri  qui  semper  secundd 
fortund  sit  usus.  Tull.,  Ad  Herennium . 

The  man  who  is  always  fortunate  cannot  easily  have  much 
reverence  for  virtue. 

Insolence  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every  man 
is  most  apt  to  rail  at,  and  yet  is  there  one  respect  in 
which  almost  all  men  living  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that 
is  in  the  case  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the  gifts 
of  fortune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here  in  England  come 
into  our  very  language  as  a  propriety  of  distinction  to 
say,  when  we  would  speak  of  persons  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  “They  are  people  of  condition.”  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  proper  use  of  riches  implies  that  a  man 
should  exert  all  the  good  qualities  imaginable ;  and  if 
we  mean  by  a  man  of  condition  or  quality  one  who, 
according  to  the  wealth  he  is  master  of,  shows  himself 
just,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  term  ought  very 
deservedly  to  be  had  in  the  highest  veneration ;  but 
when  wealth  is  used  only  as  it  is  the  support  of  pomp 
and  luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  honour  and  respect.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
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greatest  insolence  imaginable  in  a  creature  wlio  would 
feel  tlie  extremes  of  thirst  and  hunger  if  he  did  not 
prevent  his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  him,  to  be 
so  forgetful  of  the  common  necessities  of  human 
nature  as  never  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  fellow  who  escaped  from  a  ship  which 
struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  west,  and  joined  with  the 
country  people  to  destroy  his  brother-sailors,  and  make 
her  a  wreck,  was  thought  a  most  execrable  creature ; 
but  does  not  every  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of 
what  he  naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  un¬ 
supplied  distress  of  other  men,  betray  the  same  temper 
of  mind  ?  When  a  man  looks  about  him,  and,  with 
regard  to  riches  and  poverty,  beholds  some  drawn  in 
pomp  and  equipage,  and  they  and  their  very  servants, 
with  an  air  of  scorn  and  triumph,  overlooking  the 
multitude  that  pass  by  them,  and  in  the  same  street  a 
creature  of  the  same  make  crying  out  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  and  sacred  to  behold  his  misery  and 
give  him  some  supply  against  hunger  and  nakedness, 
who  would  believe  these  two  beings  were  of  the  same 
species  ?  But  so  it  is  that  the  consideration  of 
fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds,  and,  as  I  have  often 
complained,  poverty  and  riches  stand  in  our  imagina¬ 
tions  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  innocence.  But  in  all 
seasons  there  will  bo  some  instances  of  persons  who 
have  souls  too  large  to  be  taken  with  popular  pre¬ 
judices,  and,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  contending 
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for  superiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have  tlieir  thou gilts 
bent  upon  the  necessities  of  those  below  them.  The 
charity  schools  which  have  been  erected  of  late  years 
are  the  greatest  instances  of  public  spirit  the  age  has 
produced.  But,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  long 
this  sort  of  beneficence  has  been  on  foot,  it  is  rather 
from  the  good  management  of  those  institutions,  than 
from  the  number  or  value  of  the  benefactions  to  them, 
that  they  make  so  great  a  figure.  One  would  think  it 
impossible  that  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  there 
should  not  have  been  five  thousand  pounds  bestowed 
in  gifts  this  way,  nor  sixteen  hundred  children,  in¬ 
cluding  males  and  females,  put  out  into  methods  of 
industry.  It  is  not  allowed  me  to  speak  of  luxury  and 
folly7"  with  the  severe  spirit  they  deserve ;  I  shall  only, 
therefore,  say  I  shall  very  readily  compound  with  any 
lady  in  a  hooped  petticoat  if  she  gives  the  price  of  one 
half -yard  of  the  silk  towards  clothing,  feeding,  and 
instructing  an  innocent  helpless  creature  of  her  own 
sex  in  one  of  these  schools.  The  consciousness  of  such 
an  action  will  give  her  features  a  nobler  life  on  this 
illustrious  day  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang  in 
her  hair  or  can  be  clustered  in  her  bosom.  It  would 
be  uncourtly  to  speak  in  harsher  words  to  the  fair,  but 
to  men  one  may  take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is 
monstrous  how  a  man  can  live  with  so  little  reflection 
as  to  fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjust  and 
disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  while  he 
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enjoys  wealth  and  exerts  no  benevolence  or  bounty  to 
others.'  As  for  this  particular  occasion  of  these  schools, 
there  cannot  be  any  offer  more  worthy  a  generous 
mind.  Would  you  do  any  handsome  thing  without 
return,  do  it  for  an  infant  that  is  not  sensible  of  the 
obligation.  Would  you  do  it  for  public  good,  do  it 
for  one  who  will  be  an  honest  artificer.  Would  you 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  give  it  to  one  who 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  worship  of  Him  for  whose 
sake  you  gave  it.  It  is,  methinks,  a  most  laudable 
institution  this,  if  it  were  of  no  other  expectation 
than  that  of  producing  a  race  of  good  and  useful 
servants,  who  will  have  more  than  a  liberal,  a  re¬ 
ligious,  education.  What  would  not  a  man  do  in 
common  prudence  to  lay  out  in  purchase  of  one  about 
him  who  would  add  to  all  his  orders  he  gave  the 
weight  of  the  Commandments,  to  enforce  an  obedience 
to  them?  for  one  who  would  consider  his  master  as 
his  father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor,  upon  easy  terms 
and  in  expectation  of  no  other  return  but  moderate 
wages  and  gentle  usage  ?  It  is  the  common  vice  of 
children  to  run  too  much  among  the  servants  ;  from 
such  as  are  educated  in  these  places  they  would  see 
nothing  but  lowliness  in  the  servant,  which  would 
not  be  disingenuous  in  the  child.  All  the  ill-offices 
and  defamatory  whispers  which  take  their  birth  from 
domestics  would  be  prevented  if  this  charity  could 
be  made  universal ;  and  a  good  man  might  have  a 
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knowledge  of  tlie  wliole  life  of  tho  persons  lie  designs 
to  take  into  liis  house  for  liis  own  service,  or  that  of 
his  family  or  children,  long  before  they  were  admitted. 
This  would  create  endearing  dependencies,  and  the 
obligation  would  have  a  paternal  air  in  the  master, 
who  would  be  relieved  from  much  care  and  anxiety  by 
the  gratitude  and  diligence  of  an  humble  friend  attend¬ 
ing  him  as  his  servant.  I  fall  into  this  discourse  from 
a  letter  sent  to  me  to  give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys 
would  be  clothed,  and  take  their  seats,  at  the  charge  of 
some  generous  benefactors  in  St.  Bride’s  Church  on 
Sunday  next.  I  wish  I  could  promise  to  myself  any¬ 
thing  which  my  correspondent  seems  to  expect  from  a 
publication  of  it  in  this  paper,  for  there  can  be  nothing 
added  to  what  so  many  excellent  and  learned  men  have 
said  on  this  occasion.  But  that  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  here  which  would  move  a  generous  mind  like 
that  of  him  who  writ  to  me,  I  shall  transcribe  a 
handsome  paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape’s  sermon  on  these 
charities,  which  my  correspondent  enclosed  with  his 
letter  : — 

“  The  wise  Providence  has  amply  compensated  the 
disadvantages  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  in  wanting 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  by  a  more 
abundant  provision  for  their  happiness  in  the  next. 
Had  they  been  higher  born  or  more  richly  endowed, 
they  would  have  wanted  this  manner  of  education,  of 
which  those  only  enjoy  the  benefit  who  are  low 
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enough  to  submit  to  it,  where  they  have  such  advan¬ 
tages  without  money  and  without  price,  as  the  rich 
cannot  purchase  with  it.  The  learning  which  is  given 
is  generally  more  edifying  to  them  than  that  which  is 
sold  to  others.  Thus  do  they  become  more  exalted 
in  goodness  by  being  depressed  in  fortune,  and  their 
poverty  is  in  reality  their  preferment.” 


SORROW  AND  PAIN. 


Quod  huic  officium ,  qucc  Ictus,  quod  dccus  erit  tanti ,  quod  adi- 
pisci  cum  dolore  corporis  velit ,  qui  dolorem  summum  malum 
sibi  persuaserit  ?  Quam  porrb  quis  ignominiam,  quam  turpi- 
tudinem  non  pertulerit,  ut  ejfugiat  dolorem ,  si  id  summum 
malum  esse  decreverit  ?  Tull. 

What  duty,  what  praise,  or  what  honour  will  he  think  worth 
enduring  bodily  pain  for,  who  has  persuaded  himself  that 
pain  is  the  chief  evil?  Nay,  to  what  ignominy,  to  what 
baseness,  will  he  not  stoop  to  avoid  pain,  if  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  it  to  be  the  chief  evil  ? 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are  usually 
so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
know  sorrow  and  pain  to  be  in  their  right  senses. 
Prosperous  people,  for  happy  there  are  none,  are 
hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  fortune. 
Fortune  is  a  term  which  we  must  use,  in  such  discourses 
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as  these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unseen  hand  of 
the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But  methinks  the  dis¬ 
position  of  a  mind  which  is  truly  great,  is  that  which 
makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows  little  when  they  be¬ 
fall  ourselves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they  befall 
other  men.  The  most  unpardonable  malefactor  in  the 
world  going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it  with  com¬ 
posure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should  behold 
him  ;  and  this,  not  because  his  calamity  is  deplorable, 
but  because  he  seems  himself  not  to  deplore  it.  We 
suffer  for  him  who  is  less  sensible  of  his  own  misery, 
and  are  inclined  to  despise  him  who  sinks  under  the 
weight  of  his  distresses.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
any  touch  of  envy,  a  temperate  and  well-governed  mind 
looks  down  on  such  as  are  exalted  with  success  with 
a  certain  shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human  nature 
that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  calamity  as  to 
grow  giddy  with  only  the  suspense  of  sorrow,  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  men.  He,  therefore,  who  turns  his 
face  from  the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not  look  again 
when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  modest  sorrow,  who  shuns 
affliction  like  a  contagion,  does  but  pamper  himself  up 
for  a  sacrifice,  and  contract  in  himself  a  greater 
aptitude  to  misery  by  attempting  to  escape  it.  A 
gentleman  where  I  happened  to  be  last  night  fell  into 
a  discourse  which  I  thought  showed  a  good  discerning 
in  him.  He  took  notice  that  whenever  men  have 
looked  into  their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence 
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iii  limnarL  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  consist  in  suf¬ 
fering  after  a  right  manner  and  with  a  good  grace. 
Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sorrows,  struggling 
with  adversities,  undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships, 
and  having,  in  the  service  of  mankind,  a  kind  of 
appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  gentleman 
went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is  from  this  secret  sense 
of  the  high  merit  which  there  is  in  patience  under 
calamities,  that  the  writers  of  romances,  when  they 
attempt  to  furnish  out  characters  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence,  ransack  nature  for  things  terrible ;  they  raise 
a  new  creation  of  monsters,  dragons,  and  giants; 
where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases :  when  he  has 
won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of  his 
story  is  not  worth  relating.  My  friend  carried  his 
discourse  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  for  higher  beings 
than  men  to  join  happiness  and  greatness  in  the  same 
idea ;  but  that  in  our  condition  we  have  no  conception 
of  superlative  excellence,  or  heroic  ism,  but  as  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  shade  of  distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we  should  give 
ourselves,  to  be  prepared  for  the  ill-events  and  ac¬ 
cidents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  sentenced  to  be  a 
scene  of  sorrow ;  but,  instead  of  this  expectation,  we 
soften  ourselves  with  prospects  of  constant  delight, 
and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of  fortitude  and 
virtue  which  should  support  us  in  hours  of  anguish. 
The  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  in  it  something 
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insolent  and  improper  for  our  being.  There  is  a 
pretty  sober  liveliness  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to  Delius, 
where  he  tells  bim  loud  mirth  or  immoderate  sorrow, 
inequality  of  behaviour  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
are  alike  ungraceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.  Mod¬ 
eration  in  both  circumstances  is  peculiar  to  generous 
minds.  Men  of  that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications 
of  health,  and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they 
were  liable  to  part  with  them  ;  and  when  bereft  of 
them,  "resign  them  with  a  greatness  of  mind  which 
shows  they  knew  their  value  and  duration.  The  con¬ 
tempt  of  pleasure  is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  pain.  Without  this,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  suddenly  by  any  unforeseen  event ;  but  he  that 
has  always,  during  health  and  prosperity,  been  absti¬ 
nent  in  his  satisfactions,  enjoys  in  the  worst  of  diffi¬ 
culties  the  reflection  that  his  anguish  is  not  aggravated 
with  the  comparison  of  past  pleasures  which  upbraid 
his  present  condition.  Tully  tells  us  a  story  after  Pom- 
pey,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste  of  the  pleasant  manner 
the  men  of  wit  and  philosophy  had  in  old  times  of 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  life  by  the  force  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  Pompey,  when  he  came  to  Rhodes, 
had  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  famous  philosopher  Pos- 
sidonius ;  but  finding  him  in  his  sick-bed,  he -bewailed  the 
misfortune  that  he  should  not  hear  a  discourse  from 
him.  “  But  you  may,”  answered  Possidonius ;  and 
immediately  entered  into  the  point  of  stoical  phil- 
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osopliy,  which  says  pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  the 
discourse,  upon  every  puncture  he  felt  from  his  dis¬ 
temper,  he  smiled  and  cried  out,  “  Pain,  Pain,  be  as 
impertinent  and  troublesome  as  you  please,  I  shall 
never  own  thou  art  an  evil.” 


EATING,  DRINKING,  AND  SNUFF¬ 
TAKING. 


In  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  cst. 

Juv.,  Sat.  xi.  11. 

Such  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating,  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live. 

Congreve. 

“  Mr.  SPECTATOR; 

“  I  think  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  way  to  dis¬ 
course  on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsical  ways 
men  fall  into  to  distinguish  themselves  among  their 
acquaintance.  Such  observations,  well  pursued,  wcuid 
make  a  pretty  history  of  low  life.  I  myself  sm  got  into 
a  great  reputation,  which  arose,  as  most  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  a  man’s  life  seem  to  do,  from  mere  acci¬ 
dent.  I  was  some  days  ago  unfortunately  engaged 
among  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  esteem  a  man  according 
to  the  quantity  of  food  he  throws  down  at  a  meal.  Now 
I,  who  am  ever  for  distinguishing  myself  according 
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to  the  notions  of  superiority  which  tlie  rest  of  the 
company  entertain,  ate  so  immoderately  for  their 
applause  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life.  What 
added  to  my  misfortune  was  that,  having  naturally  a 
good  stomach,  and  having  lived  soberly  for  some  time, 
my  body  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  contention  as  if 
it  had  been  by  appointment.  I  had  quickly  vanquished 
every  glutton  in  company  but  one,  who  was  such  a 
prodigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensibly  betrayed 
me  to  continue  his  competitor,  which  in  a  little  time 
concluded  in  a  complete  victory  over  my  rival ;  after 
which,  by  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  considerable  proportion 
beyond  what  the  spectators  thought  me  obliged  in 
honour  to  do.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  engagement 
has  made  me  resolve  never  to  eat  more  for  renown ; 
and  I  have,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  compounded 
three  wagers  I  had  depending  on  the  strength  of  my 
stomach,  which  happened  very  luckily,  because  it  was 
stipulated  in  our  articles  either  to  play  or  pay.  How 
a  man  of  common  sense  could  be  thus  engaged  is  hard 
to  determine ;  but  the  occasion  of  this  is  to  desire  you 
to  inform  several  gluttons  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
look  on  me  with  envy,  that  they  had  best  moderate 
their  ambition  in  time,  lest  infamy  or  death  attend 
their  success.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  with  what 
unspeakable  pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations  and 
applause  of  the  whole  board  when  I  had  almost  ate 
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my  antagonist  into  convulsions.  It  was  then  that  I 
returned  his  mirth  upon  him  with  such  success  as  he 
was  hardly  able  to  swallow,  though  prompted  by  a 
desire  of  fame  and  a  passionate  fondness  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  excel  so  far  had 
not  the  company  been  so  loud  in  their  approbation  of 
my  victory.  I  don’t  question  but  the  same  thirst  after 
glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts  without 
taking  breath,  and  prompted  men  to  many  other  as 
difficult  enterprises;  though,  if  otherwise  pursued, 
might  turn  very  much  to  a  man’s  advantage.  This 
ambition  of  mine  was,  indeed,  extravagantly  pursued  ; 
however,  I  can’t  help  observing  that  you  hardly  ever 
see  a  man  commended  for  a  good  stomach  but  he 
immediately  falls  to  eating  more,  though  he  had  before 
dined,  as  well  to  confirm  the  person  that  commended 
him  in  his  good  opinion  of  him,  as  to  convince  any 
other  at  the  table  who  may  have  been  unattentive 
enough  not  to  have  done  justice  to  his  character. 

“  I  am,  sir, 

‘‘  Your  most  humble  servant, 

“Epicure  Mammon.” 


“  Mr.  Spectator, 

“  I  have  writ  to  you  three  or  four  times  to  desire 
you  would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the 
women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen  into— of 
f— 133 
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taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  is  attended  with  such  a 
coquette  air  in  some  ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  masculine 
one  in  others,  that  I  cannot  tell  which  most  to  complain 
of :  but  they  are  to  me  equally  disagreeable.  Mrs. 
Saunter  is  so  impatient  of  being  without  it  that  she 
takes  it  as  often  as  she  does  salt  at  meals  :  and  as  she 
affects  a  wonderful  ease  and  negligence  in  all  her 
manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with  snuff  and  the  sauce 
is  what  is  presented  to  the  observation  of  all  who  have 
the  honour  to  eat  with  her.  The  pretty  creature  her 
niece  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  her 
aunt ;  and  if  she  is  not  as  offensive  to  the  eye,  she  is 
quite  as  much  to  the  ear,  and  makes  up  all  she  wants 
in  a  confident  air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose 
when  the  snuff  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make  the 
stops  and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
a  very  courtly  image  in  speaking  of  ladies ;  that  is 
very  true :  but  where  arises  the  offence  ?  Is  it  in 
those  who  commit,  or  those  who  observe  it  P  As  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  disgusted  with  this 
filthy  physic  hanging  on  the  lip  that  the  most  agreeable 
conversation  or  person  has  not  been  able  to  make  up 
for  it.  As  to  those  who  take  it  for  no  other  end  but 
to  give  themselves  occasion  for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill 
up  little  intervals  of  discourse,  I  can  bear  with  them  ; 
but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when  another  is  speaking 
who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too  much  respect  to  admit 
of  offering  at  that  time  from  hand  to  hand  the  snuff- 
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box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  far  taken  with  lier  behaviour 
in  this  kind  that  she  pulls  out  her  box,  which  is 
indeed  full  of  good  Brazil,  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon ; 
and,  to  show  she  lias  the  audacity  of  a  well-bred 
woman,  she  offers  it  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
who  sit  near  her :  but  since  by  this  time  all  the  world 
knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  she  may  give 
herself  no  further  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday 
was  sevennight,  when  they  came  about  for  the  offering 
she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but  at  the 
same  time  asked  the  churchwarden  if  he  would  take  a 
pinch.  Pray,  sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time,  and 
you  will  oblige,  sir, 

“  Your  most  humble  servant.” 


BENIGNITY. 


Consuctudinem  benignitatis  largitioni  munerum  longe  antepono. 
IIccc  est  gravium  hominum  atque  magnorum  ;  ilia  quasi  as - 
sentatorumpopidi,  midtitudinislevitatem  voluptate  quasi  titil - 
lantium.  Tull. 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence. 
The  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished  persons ; 
the  latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of  the  people,  who  tickle  the 
levity  of  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there 
is,  methinks,  something  in  what  we  ordinarily  call 
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generosity;  wliicli,  when  carefully  examined,  seems  to 
flow  rather  from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper  than 
an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality  should  have  for 
its  basis  and  support,  frugality.  By  this  means  the 
beneficent  spirit  wrorks  in  a  man  from  the  convictions 
of  reason,  not  from  the  impulses  of  passion.  The 
generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  the  demands  of  his  own  family,  will  soon  find 
upon  the  foot  of  his  account  that  he  has  sacrificed  to 
fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  unhappy,  all 
the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future  assistance 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect  that, 
if  to  bestow  be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take 
care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things  praiseworthy  as 
long  as  he  lives  P  Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel  piece 
of  raillery  upon  a  man  who  should  have  reduced  his 
fortune  below  the  capacity  of  acting  according  to 
his  natural  temper  than  to  say  of  him  “  That  gentle¬ 
man  was  generous”?  My  beloved  author  therefore 
has,  in  the  sentence  on  the  top  of  my  paper,  turned 
his  eye  with  a  certain  satiety  from  beholding  the 
addresses  to  the  people  by  largesses  and  public 
entertainments,  which  he  asserts  to  be  in  general 
vicious,  and  are  always  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  a  man’s  own  fortune.  A 
constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man’s  actions, 
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has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and 
is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself.  He  turns  his  re¬ 
commendation  of  this  virtue  on  commercial  life ;  and, 
according  to  him,  a  citizen  who  is  frank  in  his  kind- 
nessess,  and  abhors  severity  in  his  demands ;  he  who, 
in  buying,  selling,  lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  naturally 
averse  to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of  little  suffer¬ 
ings — bears  a  nobler  character,  and  does  much  more 
good  to  mankind  than  any  other  man’s  fortune,  with¬ 
out  commerce,  can  possibly  support.  For  the  citizen, 
above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of  arriving  at 
“  that  highest  fruit  of  wealth,”  to  be  liberal  with¬ 
out  the  least  expense  of  a  man’s  own  fortune.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  but  such  a  practice  is  liable  to 
hazard ;  but  this  therefore  adds  to  the  obligation,  that, 
among  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as  much  concerned  to 
keep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he  who  receives  it.  The 
unhappy  distinctions  among  us  in  England  are  so 
great  that  to  celebrate  the  intercourse  of  commercial 
friendship,  with  which  I  am  daily  made  acquainted, 
would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  man  so  many  enemies 
of  the  contrary  party.  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  all 
I  know  of  “  Tom  the  Bounteous,”  who  lends  at  the 
ordinary  interest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  greater  advantages.  He  conceals, 
under  a  rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleeding  com¬ 
passion  and  womanish  tenderness.  This  is  governed 
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by  tlie  most  exact  circumspection,  that  there  is  no 
industry  wanting  in  the  person  whom  he  is  to  serve, 
and  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  improper  expenses.  This  I 
know  of  Tom ;  but  who  dare  say  it  of  so  kuown  a  Tory  ? 
The  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use  some  time  ago  in 
the  report  of  another’s  virtue,  and  said  fifty  instead  of 
a  hundred,  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  was  a  Whig. 
Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular,  without  being  in¬ 
vidious  ;  for  every  man  of  ordinary  circumstances 
looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this  known  benignity  in  his 
nature  as  a  person  ready  to  be  his  friend  upon  such 
terms  as  he  ought  to  expect  it ;  and  the  wealthy  who 
may  envy  such  a  character  can  do  no  injury  to  its 
interests  but  by  the  imitation  of  it,  in  which  the  good 
citizens  will  rejoice  to  be  rivalled.  I  know  not  how 
to  form  to  myself  a  greater  idea  of  human  life  than  in 
what  is  the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I 
could  name,  that  make  no  step  to  the  improvement  of 
their  own  fortunes  wherein  they  do  not  also  advance 
those  of  other  men  who  would  languish  in  poverty  with¬ 
out  that  munificence.  In  a  nation  where  there  are 
so  many  public  funds  to  be  supported,  I  know  not 
whether  he  can  be  called  a  good  subject  who  does  not 
embark  some  part  of  his  fortune  with  the  State,  to 
whose  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole. 
This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of  laying  an  obli¬ 
gation  upon  many,  and  extending  your  benignity  the 
furthest  a  man  can  possibly  who  is  not  engaged  in 
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commerce.  But  lie  wlio  trades,  besides  giving  the 
State  some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives  his 
banker,  may,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  his  life,  have  his 
eye  upon  removing  want  from  the  door  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  defending  the  unhappy  upright  man 
from  bankruptcy.  Without  this  benignity,  pride  or 
vengeance  will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt 
of  half  his  demands  from  one  whom  he  has  undone, 
rather  than  the  whole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shown 
mercy.  This  benignity  is  essential  to  the  character  of 
a  fair  trader,  and  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  with  honour  and  self-satisfaction ;  nay,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  maintain  that  the  practice  of  supporting 
good  and  industrious  men  would  carry  a  man  further 
even  to  his  profit  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serving  and  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author  argues 
on  this  subject  in  order  to  incline  men's  minds  to  those 
who  want  them  most,  after  this  manner:  “We  must 
always  consider  the  nature  of  things,  and  govern  our¬ 
selves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man,  when  he  has 
repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance  with  you ;  but  the  person 
whom  you  favoured  with  a  loan,  if  he  be  a  good  man, 
will  think  himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has  paid  you. 
The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not  obliged  by 
the  benefits  you  do  them ;  they  think  they  conferred  a 
benefit  when  they  received  one.  Your  good  offices  are 
always  suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same  thing 
to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it.  But  the  man 
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below  you,  who  knows,  in  the  good  you  have  done  him, 
you  respected  himself  more  than  his  circumstances, 
does  not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him  from 
whom  he  has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little  offices 
he  can  do  for  yon,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it  that 
lie  will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and  ex¬ 
pressions.  Moreover,  the  regard  to  what  you  do  to  a 
great  man  at  best  is  taken  notice  of  no  further  than  by 
himself  or  his  family  ;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  a 
humble  fortune,  provided  always  that  he  is  a  good  and 
a  modest  man,  raises  the  affections  towards  you  of  all 
men  of  that  character,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  the 
whole  city. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher  so 
much  as  his  own  practice ;  I  am  therefore  casting  about 
what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator. 
Alas  !  tlia’t  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow  compass ;  and  I 
think  the  most  immediately  under  my  patronage  are 
either  players,  or  such  whose  circumstances  bear  an 
affinity  with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  do  at 
this  time  of  this  kind  is  to  tell  the  town  that  on  Friday 
the  11th  of  this  instant,  April,  there  will  be  performed, 
in  York  Buildings,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father 
of  twenty  children;  and  that  this  day  the  haughty 
George  Powell  hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the 
town  will  favour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in 
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Alexander,  Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their 
company  this  night,  when  he  hazards  all  his  heroic 
glory  for  their  approbation  in  the  humbler  condition  of 
honest  Jack  Fal  staff. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 


Aptissima  quceque  ddbunt  dii. 

Charior  est  illis  homo,  quam  sibi. 

Juv.,  Sat.  x.  349. 

The  gods  will  grant 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want  ? 

In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel ; 

Ah  !  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  as  well  ! 

Dryden. 

It  is  owing  to  pride  and  a  secret  affectation  of  a 
certain  self-existence  that  the  noblest  motive  for  action 
that  ever  was  proposed  to  man  is  not  acknowledged  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  their  being.  The  heart  is 
treacherous  to  itself,  and  we  do  not  let  our  reflections 
go  deep  enough  to  receive  religion  as  the  most  honour¬ 
able  incentive  to  good  and  worthy  actions.  It  is  our 
natural  weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 
if  we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughts,  we  find  ourselves 
wholly  disinterested  and  divested  of  any  views  arising 
from  self-love  and  vain-glory.  But  however  spirits  of 
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superficial  greatness  may  disdain  at  first  sight  to  do 
anything  but  from  a  noble  impulse  in  themselves,  with¬ 
out  any  future  regards  in  this  or  another  being,  upon 
stricter  inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily  and 
expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in  another  world  is  as 
heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive  at. 
If  the  tenor  of  our  actions  have  any  other  motive 
than  the  desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we  must  be  more  than 
men  if  we  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity  and 
depressed  in  adversity.  But  the  Christian  world  lias 
a  Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  suf¬ 
ferings  must  administer  comfort  in  affliction,  while  the 
sense  of  His  power  and  omnipotence  must  give  them 
humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  constraint 
with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act  when  they 
think  they  conform  themselves  to  religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the  word 
Christian  does  not  carry  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is 
great,  worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The 
man  who  suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who 
can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer,  who  can 
never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his 
enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Yet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues  that  they  are 
but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Christian. 
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When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the 
great  catastrophe  of  this  day,  with  what  bleeding 
emotious  of  heart  must  he  contemplate  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  his  Deliverer  !  When  His  agonies  occur 
to  him,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he  has  often 
forgot  them  for  the  glance  of  a  wanton,  for  the  applause 
of  a  vain  world,  for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures, 
which  are  at  present  aching  sorrows  ! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly  steps 
our  Almighty  Leader  took  in  conducting  us  to  His 
heavenly  mansions  !  In  plain  and  apt  parable,  simili¬ 
tude  and  allegory,  our  great  Master  enforced  the 
doctrine  of  our  salvation;  but  they  of  His  acquain¬ 
tance,  instead  of  receiving  what  they  could  not  oppose, 
were  offended  at  the  presumption  of  being  wiser  than 
they.  They  could  not  raise  their  little  ideas  above  the 
consideration  of  Him  in  those  circumstances  familiar 
to  them,  or  conceive  that  He,  who  appeared  not  more 
terrible  or  pompous,  should  have  anything  more 
exalted  than  themselves;  He  in  that  place  therefore 
would  not  longer  ineffectually  exert  a  power  which 
was  incapable  of  conquering  the  prepossession  of  their 
narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  Him,  and  brought  Him  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick  and  maimed,  whom  when 
their  Creator  had  touched  with  a  second  life,  they  saw, 
spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  to  Him  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  His  actions  the  crowd  could  not  leave  Him, 
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but  waited  near  Him  till  they  were  almost  as  faint  and 
helpless  as  others  they  brought  for  succour.  He 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  by  a  miracle  supplied 
their  necessities.  Oh  !  the  ecstatic  entertainment,  when 
they  could  behold  their  food  immediately  increase  to 
the  Distributor’s  hand  and  see  their  God  in  person 
feeding  and  refreshing  His  creatures !  Oh,  envied 
happiness!  But  why  do  I  say  envied?  as  if  our  God 
did  not  still  preside  over  our  temperate  meals,  cheerful 
hours,  and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  everywhere  full  of 
miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the  midst  of 
those  acts  of  divinity  He  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a 
design  to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  had  not  hither¬ 
to  the  Apostles  themselves  any  other  than  hopes  of 
worldly  power,  preferment,  riches,  and  pomp ;  for 
Peter,  upon  an  accident  of  ambition  among  the 
Apostles,  hearing  his  Master  explain  that.  His  king¬ 
dom  was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scandalised  that 
He  whom  lie  had  so  long  followed  should  suffer  the 
ignominy,  shame,  and  death  which  He  foretold,  that 
Le  took  Him  aside  and  said,  “  Be  it  far  from  Thee, 
Lord,  this  shall  not  bo  unto  Thee ;  ”  for  which  lie 
suffered  a  severe  reprehension  from  his  Master,  as 
having  in  his  view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that 
of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near  when 
the  Lord  of  Nature  thought  fit,  as  a  Saviour  and 
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Deliverer,  to  make  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem 
with  more  tlian  the  power  and  joy,  but  none  of  the 
ostentation  and  pomp,  of  a  triumph ;  He  came  humble, 
meek,  and  lowly:  with  an  unfelt  new  ecstasy  multi¬ 
tudes  strewed  His  way  with  garments  and  olive- 
branches,  crying,  with  loud  gladness  and  acclamation, 
“  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed  is  He  that 
conieth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  ”  At  this  great 
King’s  accession  to  His  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled, 
but  saved ;  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  for¬ 
given.  He  did  not  bestow  medals,  honours,  favours ; 
but  health,  joy,  sight,  speech.  The  first  object  the 
blind  ever  saw  was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the 
lame  ran  before,  and  the  dumb  repeated  the  hosannah. 
Thus  attended,  He  entered  into  His  own  house,  the 
sacred  Temple,  and  by  His  divine  authority  expelled 
traders  and  worldlings  that  profaned  it ;  and  thus  did 
He,  for  a  time,  use  a  great  and  despotic  power,  to  let 
unbelievers  understand  that  it  was  not  want  of,  but 
superiority  to,  all  worldly  dominion  that  made  Him  not 
exert  it.  But  is  this,  then,  the  Saviour  ?  Is  this  the 
Deliverer?  Shall  this  obscure  Nazarene  command 
Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David?  Their  proud 
and  disdainful  hearts,  which  were  petrified  with  the 
love  and  pride  of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the 
reception  of  so  mean  a  benefactor,  and  were  now 
enough  exasperated  with  benefits  to  conspire  His  death. 
Our  Lord  was  sensible  of  their  design,  and  prepared 
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His  Disciples  for  it  by  recounting  to  tliem  now  more 
distinctly  wliat  should  befall  Him ;  but  Peter,  with  an 
ungrounded  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of  temper,  made 
a  sanguine  protestation  that  though  all  men  were 
offended  in  Him,  yet  would  not  he  be  offended.  It  was 
a  great  article  of  our  Saviour’s  business  in  the  world 
to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability,  without  God’s 
assistance,  to  do  anything  great  or  good ;  He  therefore 
told  Peter,  who  thought  so  well  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity,  that  they  would  both  fail  him,  and  even  lie 
should  deny  Him  thrice  that  very  night. 

“  But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  utter  the 
sequel?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buffeted,  mocked,  and 
spurned  ?  Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  felon  ?  Whither 
do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my  King,  my  Saviour,  and 
my  God?  And  will  He  die  to  expiate  those  very 
injuries  ?  See  where  they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and 
giver  of  life !  How  His  wounds  blacken,  His  body 
writhes,  and  heart  heaves  with  pity  and  with  agony ! 
O  Almighty  Sufferer,  look  down,  look  down  from  Thy 
triumphant  infamy !  Lo,  He  inclines  His  head  to  His 
sacred  bosom !  Hark,  He  groans !  See,  He  expires ! 
The  earth  trembles,  the  Temple  rends,  the  rocks  burst, 
the  dead  arise.  Which  are  the  quick  ?  which  are  the 
dead  ?  Sure  Nature,  all  Nature,  is  departing  with  her 
Creator.” 


ALL  THE  WORLD’S  A  STAGE. 


'Tot as  mundus  agit  histrionem. 

All  the  world ’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shakespeake. 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay  and 
well-received  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  extremely 
perplexed  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the  head  of  my 
speculations.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  not  to 
indulge  them  with  translations  of  each  of  them :  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  to-day  taken  down  from  the  top  of  the 
stage  in  Drury  Lane  a  hit  of  Latin  which  often  stands 
in  their  view,  and  signifies  that  “  The  whole  world  acts 
the  player.”  It  is  certain  that  if  we  look  all  around 
us,  and  heliohl  the  different  employments  of  mankind, 
you  hardly  see  one  who  is  not,  as  the  player  is,  in  an 
assumed  character.  The  lawyer  who  is  vehement  and 
loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has  not  the  truth 
of  the  question  on  his  side  is  a  player  as  to  the  per¬ 
sonated  part,  but  incomparably  meaner  than  he  as  to 
the  prostitution  of  himself  for  hire,  because  the 
pleader’s  falsehood  introduces  injustice;  the  player 
feigns  for  no  other  end  but  to  divert  or  instruct  you. 
The  divine,  whose  passions  transport  him  to  say  any¬ 
thing  with  any  view  but  promoting  the  interests  of 
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true  piety  and  religion,  is  a  player  with  a  still  greater 
imputation  of  guilt,  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating  a 
character  more  sacred.  Consider  all  the  different  pur¬ 
suits  and  employments  of  men,  and  you  will  find  half 
their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else  hut  disguise  and 
imposture ;  and  all  that  is  done  which  proceeds  not 
from  a  man’s  very  self  is  the  action  of  a  player.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  so  frequent  mention  of 
the  stage.  It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration  what  parts  are  well  or  ill  performed,  what 
passions  or  sentiments  are  indulged  or  cultivated,  and 
consequently  what  manners  and  customs  are  transfused 
from  the  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally  imitate 
each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poems  introduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and  virtues  under 
the  characters  of  men  and  women,  so  I,  who  am  a 
Spectator  in  the  world,  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  make 
use  of  the  names  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  to  represent 
or  admonish  those  who  transact  affairs  in  the  world. 
When  I  am  commending  Wilks  for  representing  the 
tenderness  of  a  husband  and  a  father  in  Macbeth ,  the 
contrition  of  a  reformed  prodigal  in  Harry  the 
Fourth ,  the  winning  emptiness  of  a  young  man  of 
good-nature  and  wealth  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee , 
the  officiousness  of  an  artful  servant  in  The  Fox ; 
when  I  thus  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the  world 
who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  circumstances.  If  I 
were  to  speak  of  merit  neglected,  misapplied,  or 
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misunderstood,  might  I  not  say  Estcourt  lias  a  great 
capacity  ?  But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  others  who 
bear  a  figure  on  the  stage  that  his  talents  were  under¬ 
stood  ;  it  is  their  business  to  impose  upon  him  what 
cannot  become  him,  or  keep  out  of  his  hands  anything 
in  which  he  would  shine.  Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion 
of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes  upon  the  world  for  a 
fine  thing,  in  order  to  alarm  him  one  might  say,  “  If 
Lord  Foppington  were  not  on  tho  stage,  Cibber  acts 
the  false  pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very 
justly,  he  would  have  in  the  generality  of  mankind 
more  that  would  admire  than  deride  him.”  When  we 
come  to  characters  directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  have 
upon  men’s  manners.  The  craft  of  a  usurer,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkward  roughness  of  a 
fellow  of  half  courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a 
creature  of  half  wit,  might  be  for  ever  put  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget.  Johnson,  by 
acting  Corbaccliio  the  other  night,  must  have  given  all 
who  saw  him  a  thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice. 
The  petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow  who  loves  and 
hates  he  knows  not  why,  is  very  excellently  performed 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  Penkethman  in  The 
Fop's  Fortune ,  where,  in  the  character  of  Don 
Choleric  Snap  Sliorto  de  Testy,  he  answers  no  ques¬ 
tions  but  to  those  whom  he  likes,  and  wants  no  account 
of  anything  from  those  he  approves,  Mr,  Penkethman 
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is  also  master  of  as  many  faces  in  tlie  dumb  scene  as 
can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  tlie  circumstances  of 
being  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and  hunger.  He 
wonders  throughout  the  whole  scene  very  masterly, 
without  neglecting  his  victuals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have 
heard  it  sometimes  mentioned,  a  great  qualification  for 
tlie  world  to  follow  business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is 
it  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman  to  represent  a 
sense  of  pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  time,  as  you  may 
see  him  do  this  evening  ? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
suppressed  or  judiciously  encouraged  while  there  is 
one  in  the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  pleasure 
cannot  employ  their  thoughts  more  usefully  for  the 
diversion  of  mankind  than  by  convincing  them  that 
it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  entertainment  to  the 
greatest  height.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
as  well  as  embellishment  to  the  theatre  if  dancing 
were  more  regarded  and  taught  to  all  the  actors. 
One  who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an  agreeable 
girlish  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell,  joined  with  her  capacity 
of  imitation,  could  in  proper  gesture  and  motion 
represent  all  the  decent  characters  of  female  life. 
An  amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer,  an 
assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in  another, 
a  falling-off  with  an  impatience  of  being  beheld,  a 
return  towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady  reso¬ 
lution  to  approach  them,  and  a  well-acted  solicitude 
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to  please,  would  rovivre  in  the  company  all  the  fine 
touches  of  mind  raised  in  observing  all  the  objects 
of  affection  or  passion  they  had  before  beheld.  Such 
elegant  entertainments  as  these  would  polish  the  town 
into  judgment  in  their  gratifications ;  and  delicacy  in 
pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of  condition  take  in 
reformation  from  vice.  Mrs.  Bicknell  has  the  only 
capacity  for  this  sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage  ; 
and  I  daresay  all  who  see  her  performance  to-morrow 
night,  when  sure  the  romp  will  do  her  best  for  her 
own  benefit,  will  be  of  my  mind. 
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Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  superesset  agendum . 

Lucan,  ii.  G57. 

He  reckoned  not  the  past,  while  aught  remained 
Great  to  be  done,  or  mighty  to  be  gained. 

Rowe. 

There  is  a  fault  which,  though  common,  wants  a 
name  ;  it  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination.  A  s 
we  lose  the  present  hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day 
to  execute  what  we  ought  to  do  immediately,  so  most 
of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and  throw  away  the 
time  in  our  possession  by  retrospect  on  what  is  past, 
imagining  we  have  already  acquitted  ourselves  and 
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established  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves  for 
what  we  have  already  done,  any  further  than  to  explain 
ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future  conduct,  that 
will  give  us  an  overweening  opinion  of  our  merit, 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The  great 
rule,  methinks,  should  be  to  manage  the  instant 
in  which  we  stand  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and 
moderation,  according  to  men’s  respective  circum¬ 
stances.  If  our  past  actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot 
be  atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so  effectually 
as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If  they  are  praise¬ 
worthy,  the  memory  of  them  is  of  no  uso  but  to  act 
suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  present  behaviour 
is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  miscarriage  in 
what  is  past,  but  present  slackness  will  not  make 
up  for  past  activity.  Time  has  swallowed  up  all 
that  we  contemporaries  did  yesterday,  as  irrevocably 
as  it  lias  the  actions  of  the  antediluvians.  But  wo 
are  again  awake,  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to¬ 
day  which  passes  while  we  are  yet  speaking  ?  Shall 
we  remember  the  folly  of  last  night,  or  resolve  upon 
the  exercise  of  virtue  to-morrow  ?  Last  night  is  cer¬ 
tainly  gone,  and  to-morrow  may  never  arrive.  This 
instant  make  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any  man  of 
honour  and  virtue  P  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you  visit 
a  sick  friend?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  you  enter,  and 
suspend  your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his 
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weakness,  and  hear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in 
pain  ?  Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  hut  be  gone.  Your 
mistress  will  bring  sorrow,  and  your  bottle  madness. 
Go  to  neither.  Such  virtues  and  diversions  as 
these  are  mentioned  because  they  occur  to  all  men. 
But  every  man  is  sufficiently  convinced  that  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  resol vo 
better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardonable  folly. 
What  I  attempted  to  consider  was  the  mischief  of 
setting  such  a  value  upon  what  is  past  as  to  think 
we  have  done  enough.  Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the 
offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dignity  till  yesterday, 
and  begin  to  live  only  to  himself  to-day,  lie  must 
expect  he  will,  in  the  effects  upon  his  reputation,  be 
considered  as  the  man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man 
who  distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a 
press  of  people :  those  before  him,  intercept  his  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  those  behind  him,  if  he  does  not  urge  on, 
will  tread  him  down.  Caesar,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  thought  nothing  done  while  there  was  any¬ 
thing  left  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in  performing  the 
greatest  exploits  without  assuming  to  himself  a 
privilege  of  taking  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
merit  of  his  former  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of 
that  glorious  captain  to  write  down  what  scenes  he 
passed  through ;  but  it  was  rather  to  keep  his  affairs 
in  method,  and  capable  of  a  clear  review  in  case  they 
should  be  examined  by  others,  than  that  he  built  a 
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renown  upon  any  tiling  that  was  past.  I  shall  pro¬ 
duce  two  fragments  of  his  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  rather  by  what 
he  should  perform  than  what  he  had  done  already. 
In  the  tablet  which  he  wore  about  him  the  same  year 
in  which  he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  there 
were  found  these  loose  notes  for  his  own  conduct.  It 
is  supposed,  by  the  circumstances  they  alluded  to,  that 
they  might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  the  same 
night  : — • 

4<  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  must  be 
sustained  by  the  use  I  make  of  this  victory,  otherwise 
my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Pompey.  Our 
personal  reputation  will  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our 
respective  fortunes.  All  my  private  enemies  among 
the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  I  will  forget  this,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  another  day.  Trebutius  is 
ashamed  to  see  me  :  I  will  go  to  his  tent,  and  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honour  who 
take  part  with  me  the  terms  I  offered  before  the  battle. 
Let  them  owe  this  to  their  friends  who  have  been  long 
in  my  interests.  Power  is  weakened  by  the  full  use  of 
it,  but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbinius  is  proud, 
and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortune ;  let  him  wait. 
Send  for  Stertinius :  he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is 
worth  gaining.  I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflection, 
and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army  to-morrow.  He 
i3  a  popular  general  who  can  expose  himself  like  a 
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private  man  during  a  battle,  but  be  is  more  popular 
who  can  rejoice  but  like  a  private  man  after  a  victory.” 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example  of  all 
who  pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and 
virtue  is  that  this  hero  was  more  than  ordinarily 
solicitous  about  his  reputation  when  a  common  mind 
would  have  thought  itself  in  security  and  given  itself 
a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph.  But  though  this  is  a  very 
great  instance  of  his  temper,  I  must  confess  I  am  more 
taken  with  his  reflections  when  he  retired  to  his  closet 
in  some  disturbance  upon  the  repeated  ill-omens  of 
Calpliurnia’s  dream  the  night  before  his  death.  Tho 
literal  translation  of  that  fragment  shall  conclude  this 
paper : — 

“Be  it  so,  then.  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be  then, 
because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then;  nor  shall  I 
escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling.  It  is  in  the  gods 
when,  but  in  myself  how,  I  shall  die.  If  Calphurnia’s 
dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall  I  behold 
the  day  after  to-morrow  p  If  they  are  from  the  gods, 
their  admonition  is  not  to  prepare  me  to  escape  from 
their  decree,  but  to  meet  it.  I  have  lived  to  a  fulness 
of  days  and  of  glory  :  what  is  there  that  Caesar  has  not 
done  with  as  much  honour  as  ancient  heroes  ?  Caesar 
has  not  yet  died !  Caesar  is  prepared  to  die.” 
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Hcec  sci'ipsi  non  otii  abundant  id,  sed  amoris  erga  te. 

Tull.,  Epist. 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  leisure,  but  of 
my  affection  towards  you. 

Callisthenes  lias  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that 
quality  without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at  all 
—a  sound  judgment.  This  gentleman  rallies  the  best 
of  any  man  I  know,  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a 
circumstance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not  unwilling 
to  grant  him — to  wit,  that  you  are  guilty  of  an  excess 
in  something  which  is  in  itself  laudable.  He  very  well 
understands  what  you  would  be,  and  needs  not  fear 
your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a  little  too  much  that 
thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being  reproached  as 
lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash,  without  being  provoked 
to  resentment  against  their  monitor.  What  lias  been 
said  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the 
character  of  a  good  companion:  the  good  writer 
makes  his  reader  better  pleased  with  himself,  and  the 
agreeable  man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves, 
rather  than  him,  while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callis¬ 
thenes  does  this  with  inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whis¬ 
pered  a  friend  the  other  day,  so  as  to  be  overheard 
by  a  young  officer  who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking 
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upon  the  company,  “  That  gentleman  has  very  much 
of  the  air  of  a  general  officer.”  The  youth  immediately 
put  on  a  composed  behaviour,  and  behaved  himself 
suitably  to  the  conceptions  he  believed  the  com¬ 
pany  had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Callisthenes 
will  make  a  man  run  into  impertinent  relations  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in 
his  own  dear  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous ;  but  in  this 
case  the  man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own  consent,  and 
not  exposed  as  such  whether  he  will  or  no.  I  take  it 
therefore  that,  to  make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must 
either  not  know  he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worse 
of  himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more 
generally  admired  than  Callisthenes,  but  not  with 
justice.  Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  person  he  rallies;  but  if  his  quality  or 
humility  gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  he 
would  fall  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  making  the  onset. 
He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own  applause. 
His  raillery  always  puts  the  company  into  little 
divisions  and  separate  interests,  while  that  of  Cal¬ 
listhenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every  man  not  only 
better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with  all  tho  rest 
in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kind¬ 
ness  must  run  through  all  you  say ;  and  you  must  ever 
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preserve  tlie  character  of  a  friend  to  support  your  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  free  with  a  man.  Aeetus  ought  to  bo 
banished  human  society,  because  he  raises  his  mirth 
upon  giving  pain  to  the  person  upon  whom  he  is 
pleasant.  Nothing  but  the  malevolence  which  is  too 
general  towards  those  who  excel  could  make  his  com¬ 
pany  tolerated ;  but  they  with  whom  he  converses  are 
sure  to  see  some  man  sacrificed  wherever  he  is  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  all  the  credit  ho  has  for  wit,  is  owing  to 
the  gratification  it  gives  to  other  men’s  ill-nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man’s  love, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his  faults. 
He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  coun¬ 
tenance  by  insinuating  that  he  himself  is  guilty  of  the 
same  imperfection.  This  he  does  with  so  much 
address  that  he  seems  rather  to  bewail  himself  than 
fall  upon  his  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably  it 
prevails  among  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  displeasing 
each  other.  One  would  think  sometimes  that  the 
contention  is  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable.  Allu¬ 
sions  to  past  follies,  hints  which  revive  what  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  forget  for  ever,  and  deserves  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  should,  are  commonly  brought  forth 
even  in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They  do  not 
thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers,  but  cut  up  with  the 
barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is,  methinks,  below  the 
character  of  men  of  humanity  and  good  manners  to 
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bo  capable  of  mirth  while  there  is  any  one  of  the 
company  in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the 
true  taste  of  conversation,  enjoy  themselves  in  a  com¬ 
munication  of  each  other’s  excellences,  and  not  in  a 
triumph  over  their  imperfections.  Fortius  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  wit  if  there  had  never  been  a 
fool  in  the  world ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a  beauty, 
but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observing  perfection 
in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlooked  out  of 
gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  succeed 
or  fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a 
little  further  what  one  takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable 
kind  of  it,  and  that  to  me  appears  when  the  satire  is 
directed  against  vice,  with  an  air  of  contempt  of  the 
fault,  but  no  ill-will  to  the  criminal.  Mr.  Congreve’s 
Doris  is  a  masterpiece  in  this  kind.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  woman  utterly  abandoned ;  but  her 
impudence,  by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery,  is  made 
only  generosity. 
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Quantum  d  rerum  turpitudine  abes ,  tantiun  te  d  verborum 
libtrtate  sejungas.  Tull. 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  actions,  and  as 
far  from  speaking  as  from  doing  ill. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill-heart  to  be  inclined  to 
defamation.  They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent  can 
have  no  gratification  that  way ;  but  it  ever  arises  from 
a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man’s  self,  and  an 
impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another.  Else  why  should 
virtue  provoke  ?  Why  should  beauty  displease  in  such 
a  degree  that  a  man  given  to  scandal  never  lets  the 
mention  of  either  pass  by  him  without  offering  some¬ 
thing  to  the  diminution  of  it  ?  A  lady  the  other  day 
at  a  visit,  being  attacked  somewhat  rudely  by  one 
whose  own  character  has  been  very  roughly  treated, 
answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemperance  very 
calmly,  “  Good  madam,  spare  me,  who  am  none  of 
your  match ;  I  speak  ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new 
thing  to  me  to  be  spoken  ill  of.”  Little  minds  think 
fame  consists  in  the  number  of  votes  they  have  on 
their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas  it  is  really 
the  inseparable  follower  of  good  and  worthy  actions. 
Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of  merit  as  a  shadow  is 
of  a  body.  It  is  true,  when  crowds  press  upon  you 
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tliis  shadow  cannot  be  seen ;  but  when  they  separate 
from  around  you,  it  will  again  appear.  The  lazy,  the 
idle,  and  the  fro  ward,  are  the  persons  who  are  most 
pleased  with  the  little  tales  which  pass  about  the 
town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ill,  there  are 
numbers  of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of  their 
own  houses,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in 
conversation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the  other 
day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post-letter,  and  at 
these  words,  “  After  all  her  airs  lie  has  heard  some 
story  or  other,  and  the  match  is  broke  off,”  give 
orders  in  the  midst  of  her  reading,  “Put  to  the 
horses.”  That  a  young  woman  of  merit  has  missed 
an  advantageous  settlement  was  news  not  to  be  de¬ 
layed,  lest  somebody  else  should  have  given  her 
malicious  acquaintance  that  satisfaction  before  her. 
The  unwillingness  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality 
as  inseparable  from  a  scandal-bearer  as  the  readiness 
to  divulge  bad.  But,  alas !  how  wretchedly  low  and 
contemptible  is  that  state  of  mind  that  cannot  be 
pleased  but  by  what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation. 
This  temper  has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  degree, 
odious  to  gallant  spirits.  The  Persian  soldier  who 
was  heard  reviling  Alexander  the  Great  was  well 
admonished  by  his  officer,  “  Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight 
against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.” 

Cicero  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his  client 
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from  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely,  and  with 
much  reason,  “  There  are  many  who  have  particular 
engagements  to  the  prosecutor ;  there  are  many  who 
are  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for  whom  I  appear ; 
there  are  many  who  are  naturally  addicted  to  defama¬ 
tion,  and  envious  of  any  good  to  any  man,  who  may 
have  contributed  to  spread  reports  of  this  kind :  for 
nothing  is  so  swift  as  scandal,  nothing  is  more  easily 
sent  abroad,  nothing  received  with  more  welcome, 
nothing  diffuses  itself  so  universally.  I  shall  not  de¬ 
sire  that  if  any  report  to  our  disadvantage  has  any 
ground  for  it  you  would  overlook  or  extenuate  it ;  but 
if  there  be  anything  advanced,  without  a  person  who 
can  say  whence  he  had  it,  or  which  is  attested  by  one 
who  forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had  it  from  one 
of  so  little  consideration  that  he  did  not  then  think  it 
worth  his  notice,  all  such  testimonies  as  these,  I  know, 
you  will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit  against  the 
innocence  and  honour  of  your  fellow-citizen.”  When 
an  ill-report  is  traced,  it  very  often  vanishes  among 
such  as  the  orator  has  here  recited.  And  how  despic¬ 
able  a  creature  must  that  be  who  is  in  pain  for  what 
passes  among  so  frivolous  a  people  !  There  is  a  town 
in  Warwickshire,  of  good  note,  and  formerly  pretty 
famous  for  much  animosity  and  dissension,  the  chief 
families  of  which  have  now  turned  all  their  whispers, 
backbitings,  envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth 
and  entertainment  by  means  of  a  peevish  old  gentle- 
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woman  known  by  the  title  of  the  Lady  Bluemantle. 
This  heroine  had,  for  many  years  together,  outdone  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  gossips  in  invention,  quick  utter¬ 
ance,  and  unprovoked  malice.  This  good  body  is  of  a 
lasting  constitution,  though  extremely  decayed  in  her 
eyes  and  decrepit  in  her  feet.  The  two  circumstances 
of  being  always  at  home  from  her  lameness,  and  very 
attentive  from  her  blindness,  make  her  lodgings  the 
receptacle  of  all  that  passes  in  town,  good  or  bad ;  but 
for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the  better  memory. 
There  is  another  thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is 
that,  as  it  is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier 
memory  of  things  which  passed  when  she  was  very 
young  than  of  late  years.  Add  to  all  this  that  she  does 
not  only  not  love  anybody,  but  she  hates  everybody. 
The  statue  in  Rome  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice  half 
so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disappoint  it.  She  does 
not  know  the  author  of  anything  that  is  told  her,  but 
can  readily  repeat  the  matter  itself ;  therefore,  though 
she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one 
body  in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and  peevish 
that  she  quarrels  .with  all  about  her,  and  sometimes 
in  a  freak  will  instantly  change  her  habitation.  To 
indulge  this  humour,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  same  house  she  is  in ;  and  the  persons 
to  whom  she  is  to  remove,  being  in  the  plot,  are  ready 
to  receive  her  at  her  own  chamber  again.  At  stated 
times  the  gentlewoman  at  whose  house  she  supposes 
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she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according 
to  her  common  custom.  When  they  have  a  mind  to 
drive  the  jest,  she  is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree 
that  she  will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has 
never  yet  been ;  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant,  and 
tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have  been  saying  of  them. 
By  this  means  she  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  every 
house  in  the  place  without  stirring  from  the  same 
habitation :  and  the  many  stories  which  everybody 
furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  that  deceit,  make  her  the 
general  intelligencer  of  the  town  of  all  that  can  be 
said  by  one  woman  against  another.  Thus  groundless 
stories  die  away,  and  sometimes  truths  are  smothered 
under  the  general  word,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  dis¬ 
countenance  a  thing,  “  Oh  !  that  is  in  my  Lady  Blue- 
mantle’s  Memoirs.” 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no  other 
credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good  Lady  Bluemantle, 
who  is  subjected  to  have  her  ears  imposed  upon  for 
want  of  other  helps  to  better  information.  Add  to  this 
that  other  scandal-bearers  suspend  the  use  of  these 
faculties  which  she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to 
do  justice  to  their  neighbours,  and  I  think,  for  the 
service  of  my  fair  readers,  to  acquaint  them  that  there 
is  a  voluntary  Lady  Bluemantle  at  every  visit  in  town. 
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